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Your New Plant on the West Coast 

Let Austin Build It 


Austin Building service covers the whole West Coast through 
four Branch Organizations. 


The illustrations above show the plant of the Columbia River 
Paper Mill Company, which was built by Austin under the Unit 
Responsibility Plan—one single price lump-sum contract cover- 
ing the details of design, construction and equipment. 


Under this plan of building one contract guarantees the total 
cost; the delivery date of the plant complete, and the quality 
of material and workmanship of each building. 


Whether your new paper mill project is on the Atlantic or 
Pacific Coast—or anywhere between—there is an Austin Branch 
Organization fully equipped to give Austin Complete Service 
in Engineering, Construction and Equipment. 


Ask Austin for costs and building information if you are 
planning new paper mill construction or extensions anywhere. 





Mail the coupon for your copy of the booklet, “The A. No. 1 
Plan.” 
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The Magazne of the Paper Industry ; 


National Paper Trade Association in Convention 


Twenty-second Annual Meeting Proves Rich in Interchange of Ideas, Discussions and Actual Accomplish- 
ment—Next Year’s Convention to be Held at Same Time as That of American Paper and Pulp 
Association—James A. Carpenter Elected New President of Association—Some of 
the Important Features of the Meeting. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the National Paper Trade 
Association drew to a close on Thursday after four days of careful 
deliberation of trade problems, animated discussion on important 
subjects and presentation of able and helpful addresses. 

Because of the fact that the Association had elected this year to 
hold its convention at a different time from that of the annual 
convention of the American Paper and Pulp Association the gather- 
ing this year lost something of the atmosphere of former years 
but it lost little, if anything, in its practical accomplishment of 
Doubtless the subject nearest the heart of the average 
member of the association, as he came to this convention, was the 
question of advisability of holding future conventions separate from 
the convention of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


business. 


Discussing Next Convention 

\t any rate, the members had no more than began to arrive 
before the subject was taken up for general discussion. There was 
a divided opinion on the subject. Those who stood for the ad- 
visability of holding the convention distinctive from that of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association argued that the convention 
could better transact its business as there is less to distract it from 
the actual business in hand, less confusion and better opportunity 
for straight away getting down to work. 

Those who were favorable to the joint convention advance: 
various arguments, the paramount one being that the merchants 
and manufacturers have so much in common that they should hold 
their conventions at the same time for then questions which came 
up affecting both factions could be settled right then and there. 
The latter were apparently in the majority and the matter was 
definitely settled when the Association voted to hold next year’s 
convention at the same time as that held by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association in the latter part of February. 

lhe reports submitted to the Association were thoroughly satis- 
factory and of unusual high quality. That of secretary William 
C. kidgway was freely commented on and many pronounced it the 
best report ever submitted to the convention. 


Two Exceptional Addresses 


t the general meeting on Thursday afternoon the attendance was 
ceptionally large and the keenest interest was taken in all the 
eedings. In addition to the routine business and general busi- 
. the meeting was privileged to hear two addresses of rare 
rest. Leroy Latham of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
», Inc. spoke on “More Highly Skilled Workers Through Co- 
rative Education” and W. F. H. Koelsch, President of the New 
therland Bank, on “Credit Protection ‘Campaign of the National 
edit Men’s Association.” 
Another matter that was listened to with great interest was the 


report of the Survey Committee on Form of Organization, etc., 
which was presented by A. J. Corning, chairman of the committee. 

At this meeting the Association elected capable officers for the 
ensuing year, the new president being James A. Carpenter, last 
year’s vice president of the Wrapping -Paper Division. 


Some Worthwhile Features 


The Wrapping Paper Division on Wednesday afternoon listened 
to a practical talk by Thomas F. Smith on “How to Hit What 
You Aim At.” Another address that presented a great deal of 
meat for mature thought was given by C. R. McMillen, vice- 
president of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation under the title 
of “The Bag Industry—Its Ills and Its Cures.” 

At this meeting J. C. Mallalieu and N. A. Schoenbucher sub- 
mitted their report as the Wrapping Paper Survey Committee. 

The two sessions of the Fine Paper Division were marked by 
many helpful features. At Wednesday’s meeting, W. C. McLaugh- 
lin reported for the Cardboard Conference Committee and W. N. 
Gillette and N. A. Schoenbucher for the Fine Paper Survey Com- 
mittee. At Thursday’s meeting A. M. Miller made a most compre- 
hensive report for the Trade Customs Committee. 

Monday was practically taken up by the meetings of the Survey 
Committee and Tuesday was a busy day with the meeting of the 
Board of Directors and meetings of the executive and conference 
committees. 


Trade Conditions Discussed 


Running all through the meetings were discussions which touched 
on trade conditions and the interchange of ideas as to conditions 
were of unspeakable value. Varied views were exchanged but in 
the formal, as well as the informal discussions, the note of optimism 
was never lost. It was generally admitted that the trade is not 
enjoying ideal conditions and that the reason is not entirely under- 
standable. But everyone was practically agreed that business is on 
the mend and that better things are near at hand. 

Extracts of reports to be found elsewhere in this issue of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL will show that the Association has had an 
active year. Some important problems have been carefully gone 
into and studied from every possible angle and some of these 
have been satisfactorily ironed out while others are still being 
worked on, good progress having already been reported on. The 
work of the Survey committee is most important and another sub- 
ject that the trade is turning to and realizing more and more the 
essentialities of is the work the National Credit Men’s Association 
is doing to curb the activities of the credit crooks. 

It is said that never before has attendance at the various meet- 
ings been more general and that never before have so many par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 
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Meeting of the Fine Paper Division 


The first session of the Fine Paper Division Meeting, National 
Paper Trade Association of the United States, convened at 10:30 
o'clock Wednesday morning at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, A. M. Miller, of the Central Ohio Paper Company, of Colum 
bus, Ohio, presiding. 


Vice-President Miller’s Report 


CHAIRMAN MILLER: The first thing on the program is the report 
of the vice-president, which follows : 

Your officers are pleased and encouraged to have such a splendid 
turnout and so much interest manifested in the meetings so far held 
during this convention. It may interest some of you to know that 
since Sunday morning many members have been in attendance at 
our committee meetings, some in fact in session all day Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, and a great amount of work has been ac- 
complished. 

Like the session we held in October in Chicago, we are entirely 
on our own this time, and we have successfully proven that there 
is sufficient interest in the affairs of this 2ssociation to bring out 
our members with no other special attraction other than our meet- 
ings, and the opportunity to meet and confer with our competitors 
from other fields. 

However, so long as our meetings are well and promptly attended 
we are very happy to have among us our good friends from the 
manufacturers who lend cheer and interest to our session. 

The work of this division dur- 

ing the past year has gone along 
progressively. We have had our 
times of stress and disappoint- 
ments, but out of them has come 
a clearer understanding of what 
we want and where we are going. 
Your officers are in no way dis- 
heartened, but, on the other hand, 
are surer than ever that there is 
definite work to be done and that 
we can and will do it. 


Prospered on the Whole 


On the whole, we have appar- 
ently prospered as well as other 
similar lines of business. The 
tonnage distributed has been near- 
ly as large as in our peak years, 
but necessarily the tremendous 
growth in costs all along the line, 
coupled with one of the most 
highly competitive periods in our 
history, has not made it easy to 
keep out of red figures. On the 
whole, however, we have pros- 
pered, and the outlook for the 
balance of this year is bright. 
There are some further economies 
and refinements to be made, how- 
ever, in the conduct of our busi- 
ness which must have our closest 
attention, and it is with great en- 
couragement, I am sure, that you 
will all learn of the work under- 
taken by our new Survey Com- 
mittee, which will be reported on 
later in this session. 

The outstanding experience of 
the past year has been the com- 
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plete failure of local attempts to effect certain refinements in our 
trade customs demonstrating very definitely that individual action js 
impossible, and that there is a greater need probably than ever before 
for national consideration of our common problems in the develop- 
ment of our business along a more efficient basis. 


A Blessing in Disguise 


The agitation and disappointment over results in some efforts in the 
past few months may, however, turn out to have been a blessing jn 
disguise, for the interest already manifested in our deliberations at 
this convention has been more intense and encouraging than we have 
ever seen before, and I am sure when we are through and return 
home, we will feel that our problems don’t look so hopeless as here- 
tofore because of the manner in which this association is now setting 
about to help its membership in remedying our troubles. Please give 
our committees your utmost co-operation, patience and encouragement 
and at the end we will all prosper and grow accordingly. 

Our session in Chicago last October was well attended and proved 
Out of the dis- 
cussions there developed the immediate need of the early establish- 
ment of the Survey Committee, which has been done, and the results 
promise to justify all the effort and grief which was needed to bring 
it about. 

The new postal rates to be established April 15 are to have the at- 
tention of a special committee, which will be appointed and charged 

with the responsibility of watch- 


to have been interesting and well worth the while. 


ing closely any possible inroads 
made into our business and de- 
termine in what way, if any, this 
association may consider setting 
up a campaign to protect our best 
interest. Every member is urged 
to forward, through our secre- 
tary’s office, any information that 
may be helpful to this committee 
in this extremely important work 

Through the efforts of our ef- 
ficient statistician, Mr. Pape, 
more members this past year have 
been reporting tonnage handled, 
and a plan is being worked out 
to change possibly the manner of 
reporting which will result in a 
considerable saving in labor on 
the part of our members in for- 
warding the information, and also 
will give us much more valuable 
comparisons and a better picture 
of our market. Please let me 
urge every member to fall into 
line with the new plan as it is 
developed and put up to you, for 
only by getting nearly one hun- 
dred per cent reporting do we 
get a full picture. There is an 
old saying, but it is especially 
true in this association 
“You get just about in propor- 
tion to what you put in,” and our 
investigations show that we are 
all operating pretty much alike 
and no one seems to have any 
particular or permanent advan- 
tage over the others. 

Permit me, gentlemen, in clos- 
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ing to thank the committees and 
all the other officers for their 
magnificent service and co-opera- 
tion during the past year, and to 
appeal to each and every mem- 
her to take a still greater interest 
in their local association and in 
their affiliation with the national 
organization. May we all this 
vear make a decided advance in 
putting our business on a better 
and firmer basis, striving in every 
way possible to retain for the 
paper merchant his own individ- 
wality and identity and to dis- 
courage any merging of him into 
a chain store or distribution 
scheme which may, in the end, 
obliterate him entirely from the 
picture 

We are performing a necessary 
and an important function in the 
distribution of paper and its prod- 
ucts. We must fight for our 
rights and continuously discour- 
age any usurpation of the same 
by others. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


Remarks by Chairman Miller 


CHAIRMAN MILLER: May 1 
call your attention to the fact 
that we are going to follow the 
same procedure at our meeting in 
New York that we did in Chicago 
last October? That is, we will 
have the reports submitted at this 
first session, and I want to ask 
you all to make notes as they are 
teported of any matters that it 
seems to you you would like to reflect on a while and bring them 
up at tomorrow's session, which will be entirely without a definite 
program but which will be left open for the free and frank dis- 
cussion of our members. 

The meeting we had in Chicago demonstrated that such a session 
was very valuable, and I hope that you will all bear it in mind and 
come prepared tomorrow morning to take up any matters that occur 
to you during this session, and subsequent to it, tonight. 

Gentlemen, I take great pleasure at this time in introducing a man 
who represents one organization which took it upon itself single- 
handed largely to make a very strenuous fight against some of the 
revisions in our postal schedule, and who is perhaps more familiar 
with the situation than any other man who could grace us with his 
presence—Richard H. Lee, a director of the Direct by Mail Adver- 
tising Association. (Applause. ) 


Richard H. Lee Speaks 


Ricuarp H. Lee: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have come 
up here at the suggestion of your secretary to tell you just briefly 
some of the things that were done in Washington, and if I can, to 
give you some idea of the effect that some of those things will have 
upon you as paper manufacturers. 

This question of an increase in the rates, as most of you know, 
was brought forth by the demand for an increase in wages on the 
part of the postal employees. There was no reason for an increase 
in postal rates. The Post Office Department was working at a con- 
stantly increasing profit and one which would have absorbed all of 
its deficits and have kept it upon a perfectly good financial founda- 
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tion if it had been left alone. 

The question arose, as you 
-know, over the refusal of the 
President to sign the bill which 
first went through granting the 
increases, because the bill failed 
to raise the revenue. That was 
not the only reason why the 
President vetoed it. He said 
very frankly in his veto message 
that he disapproved of that meth- 
od of creating increases, that he 
was against a flat block increase 
that applied all over the coun- 
try, and, as a matter of fact (and 
I say this after some twenty 
years of experience in dealing 
with postal affairs) that was the 
best reason that he gave. The 
raising of the revenue, to my 
mind, meant nothing. What dif- 
ference does it make where the 
revenue comes from, just so the 
revenue is raised—and as it was 
stated repeatedly upon both the 
floor of the House and the Sen- 
ate, this Government is not at 
this moment in any dire need of 
additional revenue. 


An Inequitable Measure 


I think the real reason why the 
President vetoed that bill was 
because it was an _ inequitable 
measure. I know from my own 
experience that there are men in 
the Post Office Department work- 
ing in the larger centers where 
the cost of living is high, who 
are receiving a very pitiful pit- 
tance for the service they perform, and I know, on the contrary, that 
there are men out in the “sticks” who are now receiving more money 
than their county commissioner receives, and who by reason of the 
magnificent amount they receive from the Government, as compared 
with other people in their own localities, are the first citizens in 
those localities. 

Why, it has gotten to the point where, when it comes to the ap- 
pointment of a postmaster in many of the rural sections, there isn’t 
a man in the town big enough to take it except the man who carries 
the mail. They get a house for $15 a month that you could not 
obtain in the city of New York, or Chicago, or Cleveland, or Phila- 
delphia, or any other of the larger centers, for less than $85 a month. 
They have all of their supplies brought in to them from the country 
on the Rural Free Delivery wagons, and they get by, on an average, 
for about $50 a month, whereas the man who works in the larger 
centers hasn’t sufficient money available for his actual needs, buying 
his products as he does with two or three profits attached. So the 
bill was bad in the first place, and I had hoped that the President 
would continue to stand for the entire veto, but I have learned by 
long experience that politics is a very queer proposition and that 
you can’t always put your finger on just how they will act tomorrow. 

When this measure came up, the Direct Mail Association, for 
which I act as general counsel, knew that it was a very dangerous 
proposition. We knew that there were some very determined men 
behind the increase in wages. We knew that there were some very 
determined men on our side of the fence, who, if possible, would 
heap this burden upon users of the mails other than themselves. 

We were rushed into it. The veto came rather suddenly, the 
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hearings started immediately. We had no organization. We had 
no opportunity to build an organization. I rushed down to Wash- 
ington early in the month of December only to find that the hear- 
ings would begin and continue through the holidays. I tell you this 
in order that you may know that we were kept so busy fighting the 
thing in Washington that we had no opportunity whatever to get out 
over the country and to organize and alarm the interests throughout 
the country which should have been organized and alarmed. 

Now in the hearings that were conducted in Washington, just 
what we anticipated occurred. Second Class was there. Second 
Class was there with a deficit of $75,000,000, standing boldly for a 
further reduction and a greater deficit. We were there representing 
Third and Fourth Class with a deficit in Fourth Class of less than 
$7,000,000, and perfectly willing to take the $7,000,000 which ap- 
peared at that time as a deficit. 


A Deficit of About $16,000,000 


They gave us a deficit in the third class of something like $16,- 
000,000, which was created and admittedly so by the Post Office 
Department in their transfer of various classes of mail from one 
class to another, and was an artificial loss. There was no argument 
upon that. Nevertheless, we said that we were perfectly willing to 
average the whole thing up and take our proportion. 

We felt, however, that if they were going to apply increases they 
should be applied equitably all along the line, and each class of 
mail then operating at a deficit should take its percentage of the 
proportion of loss. 

Of course, when that was suggested, second class hit the ceiling, 
because they had a $75,000,000 deficit. I don’t care how you feel 
about it, or how I feel about it, facts are facts, and I say to you 
that the publications of this country have been subsidized by this 
government for a great many years at a loss to industry throughout 
this country that is appalling. There is no more important topic 
for the American business man than the cost of distribution, and 
were it not for the economy of the distribution which we enjoy in 
this country, we could not continue in business and compete in the 
world’s markets and continue to pay the American wage scale. 
Therefore it is highly important and very vital that the cost of 
distribution in this country constantly be lowered at every available 
opportunity, and anything that tends to hold that cost of distribution 
up operates against the progress of. this nation. 

The newspapers came in, not saying that they were willing to take 
their proportion, not saying that they were willing to take anything, 
but demanding a reduction. 

There has been some comment on my attitude before that com- 
mittee. I set out the facts in my paper and I set them out squarely, 
and I have been accused by second class of attacking second class. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The fact of the matter is 
that when second class appeared before the committee, they re- 
ferred to third class mail as waste matter, and said the waste paper 
baskets of the country were filled with that type of matter. They 
referred to the more than ten thousand houses in this country is- 
suing catalogs as “cat houses.” That was the type of case that they 
presented, so the only answer that I care to give as a justification 
for my attitude is that I represented my clients and I attempted to 
defend their interests. 


Only a Little Saved Out of the Mass 


We saved a little something out of the mess at that. It is amaz- 
ing that we saved anything. The newspapers were, as they always 
have been, perfectly organized. - Senator Moses, who was not: the 
chairman of the Senate Post Office Committee, deliberately stepped 
over the head of the chairman and took possession of the committee 
upon this matter. Senator Moses is the publisher’ of some forty 
magazines. Consequently, I say if we saved anything out of this 
wreck, we ought to be tickled to death with what we got. 

Over on the House side, Mr. Kelly, another publisher, took pos- 
session of the committee. Then they combined the two committees 
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and permitted us to come in and build a record which nobod: ever 
read after we got through. 

The situation in Washington was very discouraging. By r.ason 
of the lack of organization, every interested industry was there with 
an individual representative. I am not blaming anybody, because 
perhaps I blundered as much as the rest, but my own expericiice js 
the only thing I have to guide me, and I can tell you that | was 
more hampered by, constantly running into statements made b, men 
representing this industry or that industry, who were all frien:\y to 
me, than I was by my enemies. I knew where my enemies stond: | 
knew how to reach them, but I didn’t know what my friends were 
saying and I had no opportunity to get into contact with then 


A Compromise Suggested 

I was met on the one hand with the statement that one gent\cman 
had come in and suggested a compromise. Any of you who have 
had any experience in legislative matters know that the last thing 
you do before you commit suicide is to compromise. You suxgest 
a compromise which is very lovely, backed by your good intentions, 
but when the thing gets on the floor your side of it stands and the 
other side falls because they say, “We tried to put it through. but 
we couldn’t.”. So your side goes through and the other side deocsn't. 
That was one of the things that | was faced with. 

Then I was faced with men who suggested this proposition and 
that proposition, and they would come to me and say, “So-and-So 
suggested it. Would you be satisfied with it?” 

Unfortunately, in most cases, those propositions meant that we 
would get some slight benefit from one angle of the matter and have 
ten times that amount of harm heaped upon us at another angle of 
the matter. So that the whole thing can be summed up in the fact 
that the thing we lacked was organization. We had plenty of speak- 
ers; we had plenty of arguments which were never read. We had 
everything except the thing we needed, and that was political in- 
fluence. We had plenty of letters go in. Letters don’t mean any- 
thing. I was in one Senator's office one day when they threw sev- 
enty-two thousand letters and telegrams into the baskets and took 
them down to the basement and burned them, and his secretary told 
me that the only reading those letters had received was enough to 
let them know what it was about, and then they were stuffed into 
the basket. 


Influence Back Home in Congress 


Those things got us nowhere. It is the influence back home that 
counts in Congress. That may not give you a very good impression 
of Congress, but if you don’t get a very good impression, you will 
have the right one, so it doesn’t make very much difference. 

We saved catalogs in third class—that is the flyer catalog. We 
saved that by mixing it with bulbs and seeds. Fortunately nobody 
interfered with me on that, and I actually got the flyers in with the 
bulbs and seeds. If they had ever discovered that that word “cat- 
alog” meant anything other than a catalog which was going out for 
bulbs and seeds, it would never have got over. They were willing 
to give that to the farmer. They were hitting him so hard on fourth 
class that they were perfectly willing to throw some sop to him on 
third; but, gentlemen, they never intended to throw it to anybody 
else. That slipped over and we got that thing. 

Mr. Kelly came out with a demand for five cents upon parcel post. 
That meant upon catalogs as well as the parcel post packages. We 
were able to hold that down to two cents, and at one stage of the 
proceeding we actually had it all wiped out with the aid of the 
Democrats and a few recalcitrant Republicans. But eventually, in 
committee, the two cents slipped back in, so that I might say we 
saved three cents on fourth class by the fight. 


Most of the Time Wasted 


I tell you that merely as sop to myself. I like to say it so that I 
have a feeling that I didn’t waste all of my time down there, be- 
cause most of it was wasted. 

What is the effect upon the paper industry? What do you get out 
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of it? You get nothing out of anything that is saved to publications, 
because the distribution of publications is based upon circulation. 
The only thing that gives you an increase in the paper content of 
second class is an increase in circulation. Cutting down the cost of 
distribution adds absolutely nothing to the paper consumption, but 
how about catalogs? I tried in every possible way to get a differ- 
ential on catalogs. I argued that catalogs going into fourth class 
have a weight of anywhere from one to five pounds with business- 
creating literature, that the Post Office was in business, that it must 
have volume if it expected to continue to do business and compete 
in the distribution market. That appealed to the Post Office De- 
partment, and I was able to get from them the recommendation that 
a differential be given upon catalogs, but it was not recognized when 
we got into the committees before the House and Senate. And that 
is where you suffer, because it isn’t a question of circulation. It is 
a question of cost in getting out a catalog. 


See Him Grab It 


Show a man who has $300,000 to put into a catalog how he can 
increase his paper weight twenty per cent with no increased cost 
to him and see him grab it. He will give it a wider distribution 
and he doesn’t have to wait on circulation. So that the real crime 
that was committed against the paper industry occurred in throwing 
the favoritism to a class of paper that does not increase by reason 
of the reduced cost and taking it away from the class that does in- 
crease by the reduced cost. 

I] think that you are more vitally interested in this question than 
any other industry. 1 wanted to get to you during the campaign. 
I didn’t have the opportunity because I was constantly on the job, 
and that even wasn’t enough. I should have been there even more 
than | was, and I couldn't get out to tell the industry, not only this 
but other industries, just what was going on in Washington. But I 
say to you this morning that I think it affects you more vitally than 
any other branch of industry. 


What Are We Going to Do About It 

Now, what are we going to do about it? Well, we got into the 
bill a provision that this matter should not be permanent. We had 
no particular difficulty in getting that, because it was admitted by 
every man on both the floors of the Senate and House that it was 
perhaps the worst and most hastily contrived piece of legislation 
that had been offercd in either house for a great many sessions, 
and they were unwilling to make this permanent in form. That 
means that a commission will work this summer. How much that 
commission will work, I don’t know, but I have my doubts about 
their doing any particular amount of very hard work during the 
summer. And even if they do a lot of hard work, even if they 
do travel, even if they do build a record, I place no particular 
amount of weight upon the record they will build because I don’t 
believe it will ever be read by anybody. 

But the important thing is that the matter was held over. 
Rives 


That 
us time. That gives us an opportunity to organize, and that 
us an opportunity to do the only thing that counts down in 
Washington: to create a personal contact with every Congressman 
and every Senator in his own home district. 

That is a horrible reflection upon a great legislative body com- 
posed of statesmen, but it is a fact. It is the only thing that counts ; 
the hig question, the one controlling question on every piece of 
legis|ation that comes up down there with the great majority of 
those statesmen is, “Will this please the boys back home and will 
I be returned ?” 


In conclusion, let me make this suggestion to you: 
gest 


gives 


Let me sug- 
that you as an organization line up with the Direct Mail 
Association, which has taken the lead in this matter. It makes no 
difference whether I handle it, or some one else handles it, but I 
Say io you it is vitally important that you have one single head 
to handle the entire matter in the matter of contact. Let me suggest 
therefore that you line up with them, that you assist in every way 
that you can to induce other organizations to line up. The Farm 
Bureaus of the country have already lined up behind the Direct 
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Mail Association. They made an independent fight. I understand 
the seed interests are now lined up behind the Association, and 
there are a number of others who are lining up. If we can get 
them all lined up behind one single head to the movement, then 1 
think we may organize the country with some assurance of success 
in the matter of bringing this thing more forcefully to the attention 
of each individual member of the House and Senate, right in their 
own home districts, irom men whom they know personally and who 
have some influence in the matter of saying whether or not they 
shall be returned to the House or Senate at the next election. 

I thank you. (Applause.) - 

CHAIRMAN Miter: I am sure that I voice the sentiment of 
every man in the room in expressing to Mr. Lee our great appre- 
ciation for the work that he has done and for presenting this mes- 
sage to us this morning. 


A Feature of the New Program 


May I impress upon all of you one feature of this new program 
that will affect your business, as demonstrated yesterday? I am 
told that the increased demand for stamped postcards due to the 
new regulations going into effect on the fifteenth caused the Gov- 
ernment to place an order yesterday for one million pounds of 
postcard stock in sheets, and it is intimated that they will be printed 
in gangs and sold direct to the printer. I want to know where the 
merchant is going to get off with our stocks of postcards of various 
kinds for commercial users which take, under the new regulation, 
two cents instead of one, as heretofore; and the Government still 
sells them for one cent and is not going to be content with selling 
the individual card. The Government is now going further and 
selling them in gangs. It may go further and sell them out of other 
stocks that may be used with half tons. 

This is a very serious problem to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of paper and I am glad to have Mr. Lee suggest that we 
co-operate and work with him and his organization. We yesterday 
authorized the appointment of a committee which will get right to 
work on this matter. 


Resolution on Zellerback Paper Co. 


CHAIRMAN MILLER: We are in receipt of advice that the Zeller- 
back Paper Company of San Francisco has suffered a very severe 
loss by fire, and I would like to have a resolution passed that we 
communicate our sympathy under the circumstances. 

Such a motion was made, seconded and carried unan- 
imously. ‘ 

I want to state that by actual count there are one hundred and 
sixteen present here today—one of the largest meetings we have 
ever had—and I want to particularly call attention to the fact that 
we have twenty-five from the City of New York and whose pres- 
ence is very greatly appreciated by all of us who have come farther. 
( Applause.) 

Gentlemen, unless I hear something else, we will now adjourn. 

aid On motion regularly made and seconded, the meeting ad- 
journed at 12:40 o'clock. 


“The -Dyeing of Paper” 

The Dyestuffs Department of the du Pont Company, Wilmington, 
Del., has just issued, in a limited edition, a handsomely bound and 
printed volume entitled, “The Dyeing of Paper.” The book con- 
tains 103 pages and is unusual in its beauty of type and finishing. 
The text was prepared by John R. Roberts, a paper expert, of the 
Dyestuffs Department, and while not meant to be a complete treatise 
on paper, it nevertheless gives in concice and pertinent form the 
various kinds of paper made and deals in greater detail with the 
dyestuffs used in different kinds of paper and methods of dyeing. 

The laboratory procedure used in testing dyestuffs and matching 
shades forms an interesting chapter. A highly valuable part of 
the book is that which shows suitable colors for use on the various 
grades of paper and dyeings of current and special shades on some 
of the most generally used finishes. 
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Meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division 


The Wrapping Paper Division, convened at 2.30 o'clock, 
Wednesday afternoon, Vice-President J. A. Carpenter presiding. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: One of the things that I want to say 
in opening this meeting is that I think that last year, 1924, was a 
fairly prosperous year with the paper merchants. I know of a 
good many other lines that were not as prosperous. I realize that 
we have had years when we made more money than we did in 
1924 but I don’t think that”there were many of the merchants who 
had very much to complain of last year. 

Speaking for the National Association I want to say that I 
don’t think there was ever a year in which there was any more 
active work accomplished by its officers and secretaries than in 
the year 1924. They were on the job right straight along. 

You have all heard and read about the Survey Committee on 
Wrapping Paper, from whom we will have a report later this 
afternoon. They have been very active and will continue to be 
active. It will not be the same committee, as a new committee 
has been appointed, but it will include a good many members of 
the old Committee. I won't say any more about that report as we 
will have it later. 

I am very delighted that we have such good speakers for this 
afternoon’s session. I am sure that any of our members who are 
in the city and missing this meeting will miss a real treat as I 
think we have on our program this afternoon some of the best 
speakers in the industry—Mr. Thomas Smith of Louisville and Mr. 
McMillen, of the Union Bag and Paper Company. 


Report of Statistician 


The first report will be that of our statistician, Mr. Pape. 

Mr. Pape: As a result of a vote taken at the last October 
meeting, the tonnage plan was changed to the extent of collecting 
purchases instead of unfilled orders with the mills. This change 
constituted a material improvement, and at the same time a more 
detailed form for a weekly return was constructed so that the 
present weekly returns give a comprehensive picture of what is 
going on in the Wrapping Paper trade. 

It was voted this morning at the Fine Paper Division that the 
Fine Paper tonnage statistics should be given up. However, the 
Wrapping Paper situation is quite different, and the use of tonnage 
statistics is of much more value than in Fine Papers. It has con- 
sequently been decided to continue the Wrapping Paper Statistics, 
and that an effort will be made to increase largely the membership. 

At the meeting last October the Wrapping Paper Division adopted 
a sales plan providing for the collection of the monthly sales in 
dollars and cents of Wrapping Paper and other merchandise. This 
plan is similar to that now being carried on by the Middle States 
Wrapping Paper Association, the Central States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, and the Missouri Valley Wrapping Paper Association. 

The plan was put into effect in January of this year, with 59 
members reporting. This may be considered a fairly successful 
start, but it was and is expected that practically all the members 
will report, and from that viewpoint we have fallen short of 


realization. The number reporting from each constituent Asso- 
ciation is as follows: 


ee eee 25 DRIES Ute Seca cK aws 3 
Missouri Valley .......... 9 ee 3 
ON Fn ce bans 5 Balt. & Southern ........ 3 
New England ............ 4 BNE obra Sateseadk cess 2 
ee ee eee 4 Northwestern ............ 1 


There really appears to be no good reason why practically all 
Wrapping Paper merchants cannot be interested in this plan. The 
idea is one that has been tested out for some time by both the 
wholesale and retail trade in other industries, and it is now being 
carried out extensively. 





Any of you who have seen the (Federal Reserve Bulletins issued 
by the various banks know that they are more and more collecting 
wholesale and retail trade sales in dollars and cents. In some cases 
wholesale paper merchants have been reporting. They have been 
doing that in Philadelphia, and are now doing that in New York 


Value of Sales Comparisons 


It is always of value to individual members to know how their 
sales compare with the sales of other merchants, and this general 
knowledge on the part of each individual in the trade redounds to 
the general good of the trade. The members of the local Associa- 
tions referred to above, who have collected sales statistics of this 
nature, are thoroughly satisfied with the results obtained. This is a 
practical argument of great weight in favor of the sales plan con- 
ducted by the Wrapping Paper Division. No one can object to the 
plan on the basis of the amount of work which it entails. There is 
virtually no work at all, because all members keep a record of their 
monthly sales and all that is necessary for them to do is to put 
the figures down on a piece of paper and forward it to the Associa- 
tion office. 

It is felt that the best way to arouse the interest of more members 
is through the local Associations. The reason for this feeling is 
that the return which is sent out showing the results groups the 
sales by association. The members are thereby enabled not only to 
see what the sales are throughout the country, but also what 
they are among the members in their own Association. It there 
fore becomes desirable that each Association should have as many 
members reporting as possible in order that a true picture may be 
obtained. In a sense, a knowledge of the sales in a given territory 
is of more value to a merchant in that territory than a knowledge 
of the sales throughout the country. In view of this special value 
of the plan to the members of each Association, the Secretary, or 
President, and present reporting members of each Association will 
be asked to line up all those members who are not now reporting 

There is shown on the return a comparison of the sales for the 
current month with the sales for the same month of the previous 
year and the preceding month of the same year. In addition, there 
is shown the number of members whose sales have increased and 
the number whose sales have declined, so that it can be seen, 
on the one hand, whether the total sales show an increase or a 
decrease and, on the other hand, whether the majority of the mem- 
bers show an increase or a decrease. This is important because 
cases will be found from time to time where, for example, five 
members might report a slight increase in sales and only two mem- 
bers a decrease in sales and yet the total sales might show a decrease. 


Executive Committee Report 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: The next thing will be the report of 
the Executive Committee, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. C. K. Hiccins: As you know, the Executive Committee 
is the final authority in wrapping paper matters, and we feel that 
you should know exactly what they recommended yesterday. This 
is a record of the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. James A. Carpenter at 
two-thirty. 

The first matter to come before the Committee was that of 
having this Committee in the future meet before the meetings of 
the Board of Directors instead of after, as is the present custom. 
After considerable discussion on this matter, the motion was made 
and carried that Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Higgitis be authorized 
to confer with the Executive Committee of the fine paper division. 
and if the plan was acceptable to them to make the necessary 
arrangements for the October meeting. 

(It was felt by the members of the Executive Committee that it 
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would be a little more logical if they met before the Board of 
Directors rather than after. The present machinery is such that 
the Board is always the first meeting. If, in the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting you have a matter which should be presented to 
the Board of Directors, you cannot do it for six months because 
the Directors have met the day previous, and. for that reason 
this recommendation is made, that if the Fine Paper Executive 
Committee also approve of it, doubtless at the October meeting 
there would be a change made.) 

The next subject to come before the committee was that of 
statistics. Consideration in this regard was given to the report 
of the Committee on reorganization, and also to the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Committee. After a lengthy discussion of 
this subject, the following motion was made and carried: That 
the present tonnage report be continued. That in addition to this 
the Chairman of the Statistical Committee should write all non- 
reporting members asking them to report purchases. The present 
method of collecting dollars of sales should be continued. These 
non-reporting members being asked to give their sales in addition 
to their purchase figures. 


Program Authorized 


After listening to the report of the Wrapping Paper Survey 
Committee with great interest, the following definite program was 
authorized in accordance with Mr. Schoenbucher’s recommenda- 
tions 

1. The issuance of educational matter and the organization of 
local meetings of executives; also salesmen to be addressed by 
National representatives. This should improve current competitive 
conditions. A definite plan of follow-up meetings should be ar- 
ranged in connection with these local meetings. 

2. Further and intensified promotion of the Association's uniform 
accounting program. This should prove the foundation stone for 
all future educational work in connection with sound merchandising 
and management. 

3. Consideration as to means of increasing package units 
wherever practical. This should curtail small order losses mate- 
rially 

4, Development and endorsement of a sound method of esti- 
mating a salesman’s value to his house. This should improve 
total net profits materially and also ameliorate competitive ills. 

(I might say there that this Committee thinks that it is not the 


function of a national association to tell you the exact details as" 


to the manner in which you should pay your salesmen, but we do 
believe that the national association should recommend to you certain 
policies which we consider the best and the most adapted to the 
paper business. We don’t want to go into the details, but we 
believe that you should have some means by which you know exactly 
what a salesman earns, and very frequently the difference between 
what he earns and what he spends in salary and expenses is a 
minus quantity as far as the firm is concerned, and that is what 
we want to get across.) 

5. \ real effective effort to increase the membership of the locals. 
The assistant secretary was instructed to compile a list of eligible 
paper merchants who are not now members of the association. 


Tentative Procedure Submitted 


We submit for the approval of the Wrapping Paper Division the 
following tentative procedure : 

1. A pamphlet of real interest should be issued to wrapping paper 
merchants to prepare the way for effective local meetings. It will 
hardly be possible to gather enough good ‘material before July so 
that this pamphlet could be issued sometime in August. 

2. Notices should be sent to all local groups in advance setting 
forth a complete schedule of meetings of executives in the after- 
noon and salesmen in the evening. These notices should tie in 
with the pamphlet issued in August. 
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3. Meetings should be held in all the principal centers and ad- 
dressed by the chairman of the Survey Committee, the secretary of 
the Wrapping Division and the writer. Full preparation should 
be made beforehand by these individuals, each handling his own 
part of the program, guided by the Chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee. 

4. A tentative itinerary is offered merely to give the committee 
some idea of the territory which should be covered. 

The motion was then made and passed that Mr. C. J. Mallalieu 
be made chairman of the Survey Committee of the Wrapping Paper 
Division. Mr. Mallalieu was authorized to confer with Mr. Car- 
penter and to appoint the members of the new Survey Committee. 
At a subsequent meeting the following Survey Committee was 
appointed: Messrs. Blackman, Severance, Wolbrette, Marshall. 
Corning, Mathewson, Floyd, Hoel and Moffit. 

There being no other business to come before the meeting, the 
motion to adjourn was carried at 4:50 p. m. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I think we will ask Mr. Schoenbucher 
right now to make his report on that subject on the things that 
have been brought out here. 


Mr. Schoenbucher’s Report 


Mr. N. A. SCHOENBUCHER: You will see from this report, gentle- 
men, that the Wrapping Paper Division of the Association has 
adopted a real program, which consists of a detailed study of some 
of the problems facing wrapping paper merchants generally and a 
follow-up with educational matter, and following this, visits by 
officials representing the National Association including, according 
to the recommendation, the executive officer in charge of the Wrap- 
ping Paper Division throughout the various markets in the whole 
country. In other words, this is a new departure in the sense that 
the Wrapping Paper vice-president, if this resolution is carried out 
—I believe it has been acted upon by the Executive Committee— 
will spend some six or eight weeks traveling from, let us say, Boston 
throughout the remaining part of the country to help stimulate in- 
terest in the Wrapping Paper Division, and to help convince the 
wrapping paper merchants in the various markets that their difficul- 
ties can be solved by cooperative effort. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Gentlemen, we have a real treat in store 
for you now. You all know “Tom” Smith, and you know that he 
has made a million dollars in the wrapping paper business. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Thomas F. Smith Speaks 


Mr. Tuomas F. Smitu: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I don’t 
like to comment on that remark, because I want you to still have 
a little confidence in “Jim” Carpenter. 

My talk is very much like the story of the Irishman’s pig. You 
remember, the Irishman fed his pig one day and starved him the 
next so he would have a streak of lean and a streak of fat. I am 
going to read part of this and tell you the balance. I am allotted 
twenty minutes, and I assure you I will keep within the time allotted. 

I am about to approach a subject fairly bristling with difficulties, 
and I am supposed to diagnose the disease and prescribe the remedy 
in twenty minutes, but “ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss.” 

The first difficulty is over-distribution, which is equivalent to over- 
production, and which is impossible to suppress, because anyone has 
a right to open a new jobbing house, and any mill has a right to 
add new machines though they are frequently unwise in doing so. 

I mention this fact not because I have a remedy, but because so 
many prominent business men, financiers and economists launch 
forth with convincing arguments about inflated currency, deflated 
currency, social unrest, mental attitude and every reason under the 
sun, except the real one, which is supply and demand. 

You cannot have good business if there is an over-supply, and 
you might just as well make up your mind to that. 

There is an over-productive power which was built up during the 
war period to such a tremendous extent that we must abide our 
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time until the increased production is gradually absorbed by in- 
creased population. 


Restricted Immigration 


The restricted immigration laws at present prevent our population 
from increasing as rapidly as heretofore. This fact, coupled with 
the extraordinary increase in productive machinery in all branches 
of industry, will naturally lengthen the time from one peak period 
to another peak period, and whereas I would like to join the “Fra- 
ternity of Popular Incorrect Business Deceivers” usually called 
optimists, I must proclaim my honest opinion that the earliest period 
that I can hope for full production and full consumption is in nine- 
teen hundred and thirty. 

Unfortunately, most paper concerns depend upon large demands, 
easy sales and speculation for their profits, and do not depend upon 
common sense merchandising. I do not refer to paper jobbers, as 
I have been told the term is improperly applied to such a splendid 
body of important and brainy men, but on the other hand, my 
conscience will not permit me to call them paper merchants, because 
I know they are not merchants; if they were, they would not be 
compelled to wait for some unusual situation to make a profit. 

While we are waiting for 1930 to come, I recommend that the 
paper concerns apply their brains and efforts to becoming paper 
merchants in the true sense of the word, and with that end in view 
I offer a ew suggestions as a starter. 

I consider the first and most important factor to be the study and 
application of a cost system. If you do not know your cost, how 
can you tell whether you are making a profit? It appears to me 
that the ambition of most paper concerns is to sell volume, and they 
teach their salesmen to sell volume, but how does volume help 
you, if it is volume without profit? If you pay one dollar for an 
article and sell it for ninety-nine cents, how can you make a profit 
even if your volume was up to the fullest of your ambitious dreams? 


Error of “Following” 


To state the facts as they exist, you are simply following someone 
else who is probably following you, and as neither one of you 
know what your cost is, you are both following a fool. 

In the recent Presidential campaign a cartoon appeared in one 
of our Southern papers, caricaturing the two parties in a duet. 
The elephent with a dejected look and tears in his eyes was singing, 
“I ain’t gwine to steal no mo’”; the mule with pride and a happy 
smile was singing back, “How in the ’ell can the people tell you 
ain’t gwine to steal no mo’?” 

The relation between that caricature and the paper men is that the 
elephant represents the paper men acknowledging that they have 
been “kinder careless” and that they are going to uphold ethics and 
trade customs. The mule represents his competitor who has little 
faith in the other’s repentance, and consequently proceeds in his 
usual way. 

There has been an evolution in business so great that thinking 
men cannot help but see that they are being driven back home to 
sell their goods. Increased freight rates make it difficult to ship 
goods from stock into another’s natural territory. 

The small jobber is protected by the high freight rates and has 
become a factor and is now capable of handling the requirements in 
his home town and nearby territory. Therefore, the wise man will 
listen to the alarm bells and take heed before they toll for his 
funeral. 

You have now heard what, at least, one person thinks is your 
trouble, and here is the solution. 

Ponder thoughtfully and honestly. 

Ask yourself, if you really know that when you make a sale, 
you also make a profit. 

Ask yourself, if you believe in the integrity of your competitor. 

Ask yourself, if you would make the proper mark-up if you 
knew how. 

Ask yourself, if you can expect the other fellow to be generous, 
when you are not. 


Ask yourself, if there is not a man in the world whom yo cay 
trust. 

There must be at least one man whose integrity and business 
knowledge you can follow. 


Uniform Cost System 


Then I say let our Association employ such a man to study our 
problems and to lay before us a uniform cost system and a correct 
and fair method of merchandising, which all could accept with con- 
fidence. 

Let our Association install such systems by direct and personal 
contact, and not by speeches and correspondence. Let us all be 
absolutely free, even to the actual installation with all necessary 
forms and instructions. 

In order to employ such a man or men, I hereby subscribe one 
thousand dollars in connection with one hundred subscriptions for a 
like amount, making one hundred thousand dollars in all. I am 
sure we would have confidence in such men as we could employ 
under such circumstances. : 

And I am sure it would accomplish in a short time that which we 
all need and which under present conditions will take many years, 
if ever, to accumplish. 

1 ask you to take this seriously. It will be the best paying 
investment you have made, and remember that 


“He who fights and runs away 

Will live to fight another day ; 

But he who is in battle slain 

Will never live to fight again.” 
( Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Gentlemen, the next speaker is Mr. Me- 
Millen, of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. I would suggest 
to you that you have a lead pencil and some paper to make a nota- 
tion or two on. You will find before he gets through talking that 
you will wish you had something that he is going to tell you. | 
heard part of it this morning—not what he is going to say here, 
but I got a little inkling of what he had in his mind, and everyone 
of you will wish you had some of the facts that he is going to give 
you in the next half hour to take home with you. Mr. McMillen! 
(Applause. ) 

The Bag Business 

C. R. McMitten: Mr. Carpenter and Gentlemen: 1 haven't 

yet decided what I am going to talk about for this reason. that Mr. 


.Higgins wrote me sometime ago and asked if I would talk t you 


about that everlasting bag business, and this morning some of your 
officers asked me to speak in reference to some other phases of your 
business interests, and just before I came in the room | was re- 
quested to refer to some other matters pertaining to the merchants’ 
affairs in the paper world, and I am going to refer briefly to some 
of the things I think you will be interested in, and try as much as 
I am able to cover the points that have been suggested to 
items that would be of interest to all of us today. 

I am going to touch, first, upon the bag business, by request 
I am sick of the bag business, but that seems to be wher my 
bread and butter is supposed to be made, and it is something that 
I have devoted a good deal of time to over nearly twenty years, 
so by request and by habit I will talk to you about the bag | 
ness for a minute. 


me as 


only. 


NIsi- 


Before I get down to something that is happening here this week 
that I consider of great importance to the bag manufacturer and 
to the merchant, I want to get your mind focused for a minute on 
something that underlies that subject. 

In the first place—this is a bromide, you can find it on Page 23 
in any salesman’s primer, but we have to think about those things 
once in a while—in our business world, the paper bag is really an 
economic necessity, isn’t it? I mean there is no substitute for it 
and it really has a real economic use. Therefore it has lived success 
fully; its use has grown, and it is indispensable to the consumer. 
Naturally, anything that the consumer needs, some merchant will 
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deal in, and some manufacturer will make. So we won't get away 
from the paper bag, no matter whether we make red figures in it 
or not, or whether we don’t like it, or not. 

Therefore, we had better think about it a little bit. 


Interesting Calculations 


| have calculated—here is an interesting thing, and I think the 
calculations are approximately correct—that in twenty-five years the 
average increase per annum in the consumption of paper bags is 
eight per cent. That proves that although the paper bag is a 
pretty lowly article in the paper world, yet any article that con- 
sistently grows, with an average increase of eight per cent per 
annum over a period of twenty-five years is a thing for people 
interested in the paper business to consider. In other words, | 
presume after we are all dead and buried, people will be making, 
dealing in and using paper bags. 

It has been an article of usefulness and profit to consumers. It 
has been an article that merchants have made and are making money 
on. It is an article which the manufacturer for three or four years 
has not made any money on, and I don’t see any immediate pros- 
pect of the manufacturer making any money as things line up 
today, but I do see ways that the merchant can make a very nice 
profit. 

You are interested in that statement. Briefly it is this: The 
paper bag business has been an easy business for a lot of people 
to get into. Bag machines can be bought on slow notes, and a lot 
of distress mills are very anxious to get somebody to sell their 
paper to, and wait for that somebody to liquidate the paper in some 
form and then collect the bills. I am going to be very unpopular 
with some mill men and perhaps with some of you, but I am going 
to tell you a few things about that end of the business that I think 
you can rely on. 

In the first place, in the coarse paper business in this country 
there is an over-producing capacity of twenty-five per cent. It 
might be twenty-three and it might be twenty-seven. That is a good 
even number to remember. 


A Large Over-Production 


That is a pretty good raw material supply for a paper manu- 
facturer to draw upon, so that a paper bag manufacturer has access 
most of the time to an abundant supply of some kind of paper. 
There is a very large over-production—that is to say an over- 
producing capacity in the paper bag business. That situation is the 
primary and the only real cause of the distress that has existed in 
the paper bag business since the war. é 

Now I want to go back just one minute to get the picture right. 

During the war the North American continent was called upon 
to produce practically all of the paper that was made or needed 
in the world. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Germany, and Austria, other 
paper-producing countries, ceased producing pulp and paper. There 
was a large demand for paper for war uses as well as for normal 
business, and the pressure put on the paper industry in the United 
States and Canada for five long years had its natural effect. A 
great many people engaged in the manufacture of pulp, paper, or 
articles made out of paper, feeling that demand, enlarged their 
plants 

During that five years, then, a tremendous overproducing ca- 
pacity was developed in this country. 

Following the war, these European countries came back into 
production. Europe was starved to death and poor. It had no 
great need for the producing capacity of those countries, so Europe 
dumped large excess tonnages of various kinds of pulp and various 
kinds of paper into the United States, which, added to our pro- 
ducing capacity, enlarged during the war, has brought about the 
conditions that you and I know about. 


Readjustment of Balance 
It is going to take time for that balance to readjust itself. Europe 
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is consuming more paper. Less paper and pulp is being dumped 
into the country than last year, and I think that as the months or 
years go by, there will be quite a relief from that pressure of 
importations from abroad into this country. 

Mind you, those distress imports, 325,000 tons of pulp last year, 
came into this country, all of it offered at lower than anyody in 
this country could produce it. You can see the influence of that 
large quantity of pulp on the American pulp market. Pulp mills 
here tried to run against that. They quoted low prices in pulp. 
Paper mills, converting mills, buying pulp, were able to get distress 
quantities of pulp, and they tried to take advantage of it in trying 
to run their products full. So that bag manufacturers and merchants 
on top of that thing, or any other converter, or any other dealer, 
had that situation "way down underneath the business structure. 

I won't go into those things in detail, but I want you to think 
about those things for a minute to get the right perspective on this 
situation. 

When you have an overproducing capacity in an industry, you 
immediately have expressed various forms of distress, and things 
that have evidenced themselves in the paper bag world in the last 
two or three years. \ 

Manufacturers, under that tremendous pressure, sometimes lose 
their perspective. Sometimes a manufacturer is only living from 
day to day. I can tell you the names of a geat many jobbers who 
think they have a business, but all they are interested in is what 
they will do today and tomorrow. They aren’t thinking about their 
business houses as institutions; they aren’t thinking of what they 
are really building. We have the same kind of “birds” manu- 
facturing bags, living from day to day. 


Cheating in Business 


A great many manufacturers, in order to meet this situation, to 
seek relief from this economic pressure, have resorted to practices 
that aren’t considered honest business; they have reduced tHe sizes 
of their products; they have given short counts; they have been 
using cheap raw material. In other words, in plain language, we 
call what they have been doing cheating in business. 

I don’t think the people in that business would like to have me 
say that because they say, “I just have to do it; the other fellow 
is beating me to it; the other fellow is offering a product that is 
cheaper than I can make and my only chance to live is by meeting 
that exigency. I am not proud of it, but I have to live; I have to 
keep my plant alive and | am resorting to those practices in order 
to do that.” 

They know it; this is no secret. 

What is happening to Mr. Merchant? A great many merchants, 
the majority of them, are encouraging those manufacturers to do 
that very thing. Whether you like it or not, that is the fact. I 
am not talking about the Association but I am talking about any 
individual merchant that I might go to call on tomorrow morning. 
Nine out of ten would encourage me to run by business in a 
manner that isn’t honest by trying to get out of me the last drop 
of price that he can get because in his community other merchants 
competing with him are fortified with low priced articles and are 
using them in the sale of their products. 

That is human and probably will always exist, but here is a 
cure that we are trying to effect in the paper bag industry: What is 
hurting your business and ours, in the paper bag end, is the re- 
action on the part of Mr. Consumer, who is surprised one morning 
to find that the bag he has been wrapping up his articles in is a 
little bit too small, or won't carry his merchandise, and he becomes 
sore at the paper bag. He doesn’t like the paper bag; he doesn’t 
know, of course, who made it. He only knows that he gets it 
from some paper company in a nearby town, and he says im- 
mediately, “I am through with paper bags; for some reason, they 
are not giving me good service,” and tries some other article that 
is in competition with the paper bag. 

No paper bag manufacturer wants to conduct his business in 
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sucha’ madnher as to discourage the use of paper bags; nor does 
any mérchant, knowing that paper bags are always going to be 
used, want to handle a paper bag that is going to limit his own 
opportunity to enlarge his business. 


Conducting an Investigation 


Now I am getting to the point. That thing has become so serious 
in the last two years that the paper bag manufacturers, those who 
have practiced these things and those who have not, have recognized 
the situation by getting together, practically one hundred per cent, 
and have organized a committee to make an investigation and a 
study of those matters. That Committee has been engaged in over 
a year’s work, and on Friday of this week we expect to have 
nearly one hundred per cent representation of every manufacturer 
in the United States here in this building to hear the report of 
their committee regarding two things: First, the standardization 
of the size of paper bags. We found—I am not giving you any 
blue sky, I am giving you actual facts—a variation in the size of 
bags of twenty-five per cent below what is universally accepted in 
the bag business as a standard bag, being made intelligently and 
premeditatively. You set a machine, you gear a machine and design 
a machine to make a certain particular, exact thing. We found a 
variation of twenty-five per cent in the size of bags, roughly. 

In other words, the worst offender was by design making bags 
twenty-five per cent lower than a bag is supposed to be of a certain 
size. And the variation ran right straight through there, from 
zero to twenty-five per cent—some five, some eight, some twelve, 
some fifteen per cent. So that you people who have been buying 
bags have been buying all kinds of products. No two makes of bags 
in the United States are alike. Some are worth ten or fifteen 
or twenty per cent more than others. Although you are buying 
a two-pound bag made out of kraft and you think they are alike, 
they are not at all. Sometimes you have been buying bags ten 
per cent under the market, and it has been costing you fifteen and 
you didn’t know it perhaps. 

That is bad. Then, another thing, we have worked out a standard 
size bag. That has been worked out by a very large committee. 
Eleven different manufacturers have been engaged in it, and it has 
been worked out with the entire cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington and their representative in the Department 
of Standards of Weights and Measures down there has cooperated 
with us. We have had to consider every style of bag machine in 
use in the country and we worked out a schedule. ; 

The size of a bag as we are working it out is determined by its 
cubic contents. That doesn’t mean that one bag slightly longer than 
another may be a larger bag. It means that the cubic contents of 
a bag determines its size. 

The next thing—did you gentlemen know that a squared flap 
is twelve per cent smaller than an automatic bag? It will hold 
that much less. However, that is going to be corrected. 

Standardization of size is one of the items. The other thing is 
simplification of product. 


The Need of Variety 


We are looking at your turnover. First, what is needed by Mr. 
Consumer throughout this great land and elsewhere is a variety 
of paper bags, as to size first, and as to variety of class or kind 
second. 

We have. studied very thoroughly the history of the bag business 
for a good many years by investigating consumer use, by in- 
vestigating the dealers situation, and by our own, and our object 
there is to provide the consuming world with exactly what it 
needs, but not have the manufacturer carry in his warehouses slow 
stock that he can’t sell, or attempt to sell to the dealer bags that 
he can’t turn over or has no use for, because the consumer uses 
so little of them. In other words, we are going to attempt slowly 
in this case of simplification, to reduce the number of sizes, and 
reduce the variety of grades of bags, so that you will have a stock 
that will represent as precisely as possible the consumers’ needs ; 
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so that you will get a better turnover on the merchandise y: carry, 

As I say, that meeting will take place Friday in this hotel, ang 
if we are successful in going to Washington with it, within g 
reasonable length of time, I imagine that before many months we 
will advertise to the dealing world and the consuming world ip 
every means possible the dimensions and sizes of a paper bag. 

The Department of Commerce is going to give the manufacturers 
who subscribe to this program some sort of an emblem which will 
be in the shape of a guarantee that such bags are full count, stand- 
ard size, and of good quality. We are going to try to reduce and 
minimize the risk that the jobber takes. 

I want to pass on to one thing here that is interesting to yoy, 
Let us forget the bag business for a minute. 


Secretary Hoover’s Address 

I would like to suggest that Mr. Ridgway write to Washington, 
if you men have not already secured it, for that little address of 
Secretary Hoover which he made in January regarding the problem 
of reducing the cost of distribution. It is a sketchy sort of thing, 
but it hits a lot of tender spots in your business, in any man’s 
business as a matter of fact, and it would be well worth your 
while to read it thoroughly and study it, and upon the basis of 
this little pamphlet, investigate your own business and see whether 
your business can stand the acid test of such a criticism. 

Mr. Hoover puts down fifteen ways -that he considers, from 
investigating two hundred industries since he has been in office, 
in which waste is brought about. I am not going to read all 
fifteen but here are some that hit the jobber’s business and the 
manufacturer's business in the paper field: 

Waste from speculation. 

Relaxation of effort and extravagance of booms with the infinite 
waste from unemployment and bankruptcy which comes with the 
inevitable slump. (I want to touch on that for just a minute, later). 

Waste from lack of standards of quality and grade. (We lack 
that in the paper industry). 

Waste from unnecessary multiplication of sizes and varieties. 

Waste from lack of uniformity of business practices, terms and 
discounts, with resulting misunderstandings, frauds and disputes. 

Waste due to inadequate transportation terminals, inefficient load- 
ing and shipping, and unnecessary hauling. 

Waste due to many links in the distribution chain and too many 
chains in the system. 

Waste due to the destructive competition of people who are in 
iact exhausting their capital through little understanding of the 
jundamentals of the business in which they are engaged. 

Waste due to unfair practices of a small minority. 

These are a few of the wastes that come in here. 


Two Valuable Suggestions 


Mr. Hoover has two suggestions to overcome those things. First 
is through cooperative effort. Read what he has to say about the 
Sherman Law—his position with reference to that. He claims that 
in this country there is very little cooperative effort, and that only 
through cooperative effort can people, engaged in a certain industry 
or class of business, make progress and eliminate waste. 

I thought that would be interesting to refer to, particularly at this 
time, because of the work which the Association which is repre- 
sented here is attempting to do. 

1 have been a little over eighteen years communicating and deal- 
ing with the merchants of paper in this country. I have seen a 
lot of your financial statements. I have seen a lot of you grow and 
succeed, and I have seen a lot of you fail, and I have been sitting 
sort of in a box seat in the paper business for a good many years, 
and when I see a house or a business institution succeed, if | 
can, and very often I can, | try to find out why you succeed, and 
if you fail, I like to find out what caused you to fail, because I 
want to learn something about your business as it is the business 
of the wholesale paper dealer that I am interested in. 

There is a tremendous amount of waste going on in the whole- 
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sale paper dealers’ business—there is no doubt about it—and the 
only way you can locate that waste and save that money or make 
your business more profitable is, first, by adopting some method of 
cost investigation -and. the beneficial results from that kind of a 
study, and pin your faith to that with your own hard work and 
common sense. 

A merchant today that hasn’t got a reliable plan—] don’t mean a 
jot of red tape and blue figures, I mean just a plain, common-sense 
cost system—is lucky if he lives—and it is luck or it means a lot 
of work overcoming waste effort. 

If you doubt that, and the word of a lot of men who have made 
a success through that, go on your own way and bump your head 
against the wall, but I wouldn’t own a penny’s worth of stock in 
your business if you didn’t have it. 


Broke Through the Ice 


In the committee meeting this morning we had some pretty 
frank discussions and we broke through a lot of ice anyway. I 
made the statement there, and I would like to make it here, that if 
the paper bag industry was big enough and intelligent enough to 
provide for itself the figures that regulate its existence and make 
those figures available regularly to every manufacturer of bags 
so that he could use them, you wouldn't have the demoralization 
that you have today in the paper bag industry, but it is the narrow 
minded ignorance—I am going to talk frankly—of some people 
engaged in the manufacture of paper bags, and an inclination to 
hang to the old system of secrecy, kidding only themselves (it is 
the ostrich position) that is largely accountable for the demoraliza- 
tion in the bag business. 

I would like to see further than that. I would just as soon 
have the Government collect the figures of production daily—ship- 
ments, orders received, goods on hand, unfilled orders—of the paper 
bag industry and publish them weekly in the paper trade journals, 
so that the jobber can see them as well as the manufacturer. Then 
we would have some basis of measuring our market and our market 
opportunities. 

If we went right down this line of chairs here today and asked 
each one of you, “What do you think the future of the paper bag 
business or coarse paper business is?”, we would get as many 
different answers as there are men here. Why don’t you know? 
If 1 had fifty-three manufacturers of bags in this room today 
and asked them what they thought the outlook of the paper bag 
business was going to be for the next sixty days, I would get 
fifty-three different answers. Why? Ignorance. They should 
know. They could know. It seems to me that a twelve-year old 
child would have enough common sense to realize that you must 
see your bank balance to know what you have got. 

| am perfectly game, as far as I have any influence in the bag 
manufacturing world, to cooperate with the merchants to publish 
those figures to the United States. Then if the bag manufacturers 
have six months’ stock on hand and they aren't selling the goods, 
every merchant knows what bags are worth or likely to be worth, 
and vice versa. 

A Stable Market Wanted 

We want a stable market. You men want to be in a position, in 
handling the bag or any other article—when I say bags consider 
fine paper or anything else—you men want to be in a position to 
devote ninety-nine per cent of your daily time to distribution, and 
not shopping around to save a nickel on a carload order of some 
darn thing that—think of having a responsible head of a house or 
a department head or any other valuable man with brains and energy 
and willingness to work wasting time shopping and buying and 
trading! You can’t buy any more than you can sell, and if you 
can’: sell anything, you have no buying power. You don’t get any 
turn ver, and you don’t make any profits. Anybody who wastes 
time on the buying end of his business—I don’t know a purchasing 
agent in the city of New York who gets over $20,000 a year, in- 
cluding the U. S. Steel Corporation, but I know sales managers in 
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the city of New York who are being paid a quarter of a million 
a year. There is the difference between distribution values ana 
purchasing power. Get that! Think it over. I haven’t time to 
go into it. 

Here is something on the merchants’ end of the business. I 
heard Mr. Carpenter say to take a piece of paper. Put these down. 
I would like to ask you some questions. You can answer them 
yourselves. Put down first, just briefly, amount of sales; second, 
average stock carried; third, average term of credit; fourth, cost 
of doing business; fifth, average amount of book accounts; sixth, 
value of fixtures (that is, your equipment). Have you got them 
all? 

Now, I am not going to cover every detail, but does every 
merchant here, when you go back home, get out a statement of 
your business and know the proportionate value of each one of 
those items to the other in the construction of your business plan 
and house, and the value of each one of those items to the total. 
If you can’t, you had better do it, because that is the A, B, C, 
kindergarten of Americanizing business. If you aren’t running 
your business so that you can see what is the amount of working 
capital you have or ought to have in your business, and how it is 
being used, then, if you are making money, get down on your knees 
and pray to the Lord and thank Him. 


Too Many Dealers 


What I am getting at is another way of saying in a great many 
localities in the United States that you have an overproduction of 
wholesale paper dealers. That is not true everywhere. 

You talk about the poor bag business with an overproduction— 
surely! Wrapping paper overproduced—surely! But what about 
the paper merchant? We can name some towns in the United 
States where there are just fifty per cent more paper merchants 
than are needed to serve that community. And what are you doing? 
Cutting each others throats; depriving each other of making any 
money, and why? Just for the same reason that we in the bag 
business are unable to make money, because we don’t know how 
to run our businesses. 

I am interested in the bag end of the business and I want to 
see the bag industry lifted up to a higher plane of intelligence, 
because an intelligent man sooner or later is a good competitor. 

I should like to have a competitor who had a bank balance of 
$10,000,000 and could be the president of Columbia University. 
He would be a bird of a competitor and we would both make 
money. > 

Your Association is doing a noble work in trying to get the 
paper merchant in this country to know more about his business, 
so that he can conduct his business with greater profit not only 
to himself, but also to enable anybody who has an honest dollar 
invested in the paper merchandising business to get at least six. per 
cent on his invested capital. 

I think that there are better things ahead in the bag business, 
because a good many of us in the paper bag industry are very 
earnestly trying to influence the paper bag industry to wake up 
and see the tremendous destruction of capital that is going on 
every day, and to consider the bag industry from its true view- 
point, that is, a perfectly demoralized piece of business, and I 
think on Friday we will make some progress. I don’t think that 
we will do an awful lot, but I think that if we don’t get dis- 
couraged, that we shall win out, and we have a very much more 
receptive audience, gentlemen, right now than we have had for a 
good many years. A man who is losing money hard and fast and 
who is discouraged and who is blue, ultimately gives up and says, 
“Well, if I have made a failure of my business, for the Lord’s 
sake come in and show me how.” There is a lot of that going on 
today. There are bag manufacturers today who are willing to be 
told something about their businesess, and there are plenty of us 
in the bag business who are anxious to be of help to our weaker 
brother in order that the industry may be made stronger. 
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Envious of Merchants 


This business you are in is a lot of fun. I have often thought 
that I would like to be engaged in a business which was not loaded 
down with tremendous fixed investments. Fixed investments tie 
a man pretty close to certain rules and regulations in business, 
but if I were a paper merchant, I would not own a building. I 
would take such working capital as I had and put it into my 
business. I should rather pay rent than have $50,000 or $100,000 
tied up in bricks and mortar, unless I were so wealthy that I 
could afford“to do it. I think it would be a lot of fun once in a 
while to have most of my investment liquid. It would be so quick, 
so changeable. It is a lot of fun. Any business that has a lot 
of pep in it is a lot of fun. 

I know that the other fellow’s business always looks better, 
but it isn’t that. It isn’t because I think you are making millions 
of dollars, but you. are in an interesting kind of business—not only 
a paper merchant, but also any other merchant. Paper business is 
an interesting business, but it is a business, nevertheless, that takes 
a great deal of honest effort and careful insight into the little one- 
tenth’s of one per cent. 

Without taking any more of your time, if I could give you any 
advice—and pardon me for being presumptuous enough to do that 
—get your cost system going, every one of you; get every benefit 
out of it, and build this Association up. There is an element in 
the paper-merchandising business that is tearing down all the 
time.. Unless there is on the other side of it people who are build- 
ing up, that insidious tearing down influence that is in your busi- 
ness all the.time is going to gain the upper hand. It is up to the 
Assocation members, who are the progressive people as I see it, 
who. are trying to lead the way toward better business, to protect 
their. own business from that other influence. 

We .were talking this morning about why a lot of things happen 
in the paper industry, and various suggestions were made that seemed 
to me more or less putting vaseline on boils rather than getting 
down into the blood of the patient and correcting the source of the 
difficulty. 

A Broken Up Business 

The paper business and the textile business are more broken up 
than any of the major industries in the United States in respect to 
small parts composing the whole. For instance, the United States 
Steel Corporation represents fifty-four per cent of the net worth of 
the steel business—one company. The General Electric and West- 
inghouse companies represent eighty per cent, approximately, of the 
net worth of the electrical equipment business—two companies. And 
so you go on down. When you get down to the fourteenth industry 
comes paper, and the ten largest companies in North America, put 
all together, only represent forty-seven per cent of the net worth 
of the industry. 

The paper industry is broken up into a great many small parts 
and ownerships, and you have got a lot of captains trying to steer 
a ship. 

Take wrapping paper. There are one hundred and twenty-five in 
round numbers—it changes every day, so we can’t keep an exact 
account—but there are approximately one hundred and twenty-five 
different ownerships in the United States today making coarse 
paper. There are at least one hundred and twenty-five different 
men trying to run an industry, and no two of them have the same 
position. 

Let us say that this gentleman and I are engaged in business. 
He has a credit position of ten to one, no bank loans. I have a 
statement of one for one; I owe the bank money. Can he and I 
run our businesses just exactly alike? We both manufacture No. 
1 kraft. Is the same thing that is good for him good for me? Not on 
your life! I am just one step away from the sheriff, and he can 
go to Palm Beach for six months and not worry. 

Just because one mill and another mill make kraft paper, don’t 
for one minute think that what is good for the one is good for the 


other. 


If there are two merchants and one of them has to borrow money 
from the bank to supply a deficiency in working capital, and the 
other has a seven to one statement, can those two merchants conduct 
their business exactly alike? Not on your life! They may be 
right opposite each other in the same street, in the same town 
handling the same line of merchandise. The man who owes the 
bank and has borrowed money to supply working capital for his 
business, can’t run his business as profitably or as progressively 
as far-sightedly as the other man who doesn’t owe the bank that 
money. 

Cost System Shows Up Leaks 


Your cost system will show you why you aren’t making money, 
where the leaks are, what is wrong with your business. Then you 
can be a good progressive merchant in a town and know how to 
make money. There is no use of going and working from seven 
in the morning until ten at night and whipping your salesmen into 
line, and buying bags and wrapping paper and fine paper and 
inside special deals and all that sort of thing. If you have got a 
cancer in your business, all the inside specials and all the hard 
work you put on your sales force won't cure it. Find out where 
that cancer is gnawing the profits out of your business. Again 
you come right back to that same place, just know more about 
your business. Then sometimes a lot of us who know something 
about our business can't correct it. But at least you have got the 
confidence and the consciousness of knowing what we ought to do 
as soon as we can, and we sometime, sooner or later, find the ways 
and means to do it. 

One thing about the bag business—the paper business—which | 
want to call your attention to, that I want you to think over— 
I don’t want to assume to be the critic or the doctor—I want to see 
you all make money, and I am not trying to say anything | 
shouldn’t—but there is one thing in the bag business that worries 
me. I would like to have you think it over and next year when 
we get together, we will see if we can’t find a remedy for it. 

Last January I had the pleasure, out at Chicago, of talking to 
some merchants out there who attended the monthly meeting of 
the Central or Middle States Wrapping Association. We sat around 
the room and smoked and had a good time talking things over in 
a very informal way, and I asked them to think about it, and I 
am going to write them some letters about it pretty soon. 


An After-War Situation 

Since the war a situation has crept into the bag business, also 
the wrapping business and other lines, that is bad for the manufac- 
turers and bad for the jobber; namely, a merchant doing a retail 
business has become in a good many places what he calls a_ mill 
agent, and he tries to do a retail business on bags or what-not, 
and at the same time have an inside arrangement made with some 
manufacturer to solicit the trade from jobbers. Now listen—see 
what happens to that fellow. I am not talking about any deal 
anyone has got, but the business position. It is the back swing of 
your golf game. Is it right? When he sells retail, he competes 
with his fellow jobbers, and sometimes uses a part of that inside 
price to drum up his retail trade, thereby forcing his competitive 
jobber to fortify himself likewise, and perhaps go him one better, 
so that he has only a temporary right to that retail trade. On the 
other hand, he is competing with every manufacturer for the job- 
ber’s business. 

Please show me one jobber in this country who can go out in 
any town in the country and get the bag business away from me 
if he wants to. He can’t do it. And let me see any one jobber 
who can go into any one city and take away the retail trade from 
all his competitive neighbors engaged in the merchandising of paper 
They won't let him do it. So you have got to decide, if you are 
going to make a success of your business, whether you are going 
out of the merchandising business and become a broker in the long 
run, or whether you are going to stay put in the merchandising 
business and build up a retail trade. 
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It isn't because I say it, but the old law of nature won't let you 
do it and make a success, and I say this, that I have made a list 
of the merchants who have tried to carry water on two shoulders 
that way, and the turnover of those merchants is terrific. Some of 
the largest handlers of bags—I know one dealer who had over one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of business per year in retail sales 
of grocers’ bags only a few years ago, who doesn’t buy in carloads 
today, because all of the merchants competed against him for his 
retail trade, and every manufacturer took a crack at him on his 
wholesale trade, and he is stranded today. The condition in the 
paper business in the last three or four years has permitted some 
of you to get away with that game, but if you are only in business 
for the day, work it. If you are in business to build up a business 
for yourself and your kids and your stockholders over a period of 
years, duck it. Think it over! 

Thanks ever so much. (Applause.) 


Discussion of Addresses 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Gentlemen, are there any questions you 
want to ask Mr. McMillen, or any questions you want to ask Tom 
Smith ? 

Mr. FLoyp: It seems to me that we have all been deeply inter- 
ested in what Mr. McMillen has said, and it also seems to me that 
he has conveyed to us a very important message, namely, an at- 
tempt on the part of the bag manufacturers, some proportion of the 
bag manufacturers, to standardize the size of bags. I don’t know 
how many of you in the room are handling. bags—perhaps a good 
number—but it seems to me, gentlemen, that if it meets with the 
approval of the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee, 
that we should go on record as offering our services as the dis- 
tributors of bags for these manufacturers to do everything possible 
to assist them in getting this thing across. To my mind it means 
the biggest thing that has come before us in the bag end of our 
business—that is standardizing the sizes and reducing the number 
of sizes that we have to carry in stock. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Also reducing the different numbers of 
qualities. That is one of the biggest items they are going to take 
up. I will say, for the benefit of Mr. Floyd, that the Conference 
Committee that met with them this morning have agreed to give 
them their support and take it to the National Association. This 
meeting we had this morning is the first conference meeting we have 
had with the bag manufacturers, and I think it was satisfactory 
to the manufacturers, and I know it was very satisfactory to the 
merchants, and we will continue these meetings, and I hope that 
we are going to put the bag proposition and the kraft situation on a 
very much more favorable basis—I can’t say at the end of this 
year, but very shortly. 

I hope no merchants will leave, but I am going to ask those who 
are not members of our Association to withdraw. We have some 
executive matters that we have got to take up here that are quite 
important. I thank them for their attendance here, and I am going 
to ask them to leave us now. 

I will ask the secretary to give us his report at this time. 


Report of Secretary 


Me. C. K. Hicerns: I think one reason why merchants come to 
this meeting is to get, if they can, some idea of the paper business 
throughout the country. We cannot pose as prophets, but we do 
have opportunities to get a bird’s-eye view of certain phases of the 
business as a whole. 

In starting my report I would like to mention four or five rea- 
sons on account of which it seems to me, in spite of some of the 
opinions we have heard, fundamental conditions are sound. 

Let us ‘consider, first, some of these general business fundamental 
conditions, As a whole, there is little unemployment at this time. 
Labor is employed at good wages. The latest report of car loadings 
that we have had I believe is the highest on record. The credit 
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situation in most lines is very satisfactory. The farmers are again 
able to purchase. The savings accounts in the banks are the highest 
in years. We have confidence in the government. A number of 
fundamental industries are at a high point, such as the steel industry, 
the mail order business, the building industry, and so on. 

Every day that the paper business continues to slow up, as it 
has during February at least, it seems to me makes it doubly sure 
that good business is that much nearer. You all know that if you 
have two or three months that are unusually slow, the chances are 
certainly you will make that up in two or three of the succeeding 
months. 

If basic conditions are sound, many of you are asking, “What 
happened to that much heralded good business predicted by so many 
at election time?” 

Only the other evening I was discussing this subject with a 
Democratic politician, and he ventured the opinion that possibly 
this economy propaganda had been somewhat overdone. Any type 
of propaganda that is overdone is bad. 

I want to point out this: If it is a fact that this much talked of 
economy has a slowing up influence on business, think what a 
wonderful slowing up influence it is. 

We are all human, and if for a period of six months, or even a 
year, the average man would say, “Well, I will wear these shoes 
another year,” or, “I will run the old car another year,”.and in 
the meantime deposit money in the bank, he would be building up 
daily the fundamental conditions of the country. 

If it is a fact that this economy is holding us back just a little, 
and that the great mass of people are overdoing it somewhat, it is 
a very favorable circumstance to the business that is to follow. 


Fighting Over-Production 


At present we are engaged—and no matter what is said, we get 
back to this same thing—in a death struggle with that old-time 
enemy of business, namely, over-production, There are two prin- 
cipal lines which are affected, and those have been mentioned 
before, namely, kraft and bags. I don’t wish to dwell on this 
unpleasant topic at this time, as you have had it called to your 
attention at several previous meetings, but I would like to call your 
attention to a policy which seems to be meeting with more and 
more favor among our own members, and that is the effect of over- 
selling and its relation to failure, 

I heard a very prominent business man state the other evening 
that in his opinion there were more failures due to over-selling 
than there ever were due to under-selling. 

Last night we held our usual conference dinner with the manu- 
facturers and we had, as usual, a very interesting talk. The fact 
was brought out there very distinctly that the first three months 
of this year had been good ones for the manufacturer. I think Mr. 
Carpenter will agree with me that almost everyone said that their 
tonnage for the first three months of this year had been remark- 
ably good. 

The next thing I would like to call to your attention is our col- 
lection report. During the past year we collected for the local 
associations as follows: 

Missouri Valley 

New England 

Northwestern 

Wisconsin 

Philadelphia 

Western 

MO ei oct ca vias teense Ooceelies Ja eee 
Southern 1,767 
IN Ge a ioecc vice come eat ome ee 21,675 


That makes a total collection for the year of $43,183.55. 

This is an increase of 9 per cent over the collections for the same 
period last year. Dividing this into the total number of members 
using this makes an average return to each of our members using 
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this service of $654.30, which ought to convince them’ that;it is a 
pretty. profitable thing. ; 


Observation from Travel 


Since last October, I have traveled considerably over the Middle 
West and Southwest. I have been in Milwaukee, Topeka, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Cincinnati, Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Chicago and Memphis. A development of these trips has been 
meetings of salesmen. About six weeks ago, I addressed a meeting 
in Cleveland at which there were 113 present. About a week ago, 
in St. Louis, I addressed a group at which there were 80 present. We 
feel it is a very good thing to have salesmen coming to these 
meetings. 

My trip to Dallas, Texas, I am very glad to say, resulted in the 
formation of a new association, called the Southwestern Paper 
Merchants Association, and I think perhaps you would like to have 
a list of their members. At the Board of Directors’ meeting held 
here at the beginning of the week, they unanimously elected the 
following members of the Association: 


Import Committee 


By the Tariff Act of 1922 the Congress of the United States placed 
“Standard News Print” on the free list. No definition of the term 
is to be found in the statute. Everyone who knows anything knows 
that Congress intended that newspaper publishers in the United 
States should be excused from the payment of duties on standard 
newsprint paper imported by them for publishing their newspapers ; 
and that it only intended to accord this privilege to publishers and 
only as to standard newsprint paper. By the same Tariff Law 
duties are imposed on practically every other kind and description 
of paper. 

The Treasury Department is left to determine what constitutes 
standard newsprint and in view of the fact that there are numerous 
ports of entry it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the customs 
officials at all of these ports are equipped with sufficient knowledge 
of the paper industry to enable them to properly classify all import- 
ations with which they will have to deal. 

As the tariff provides duties upon all papers other than standard 
newsprint, it is the duty of the Treasury Department to collect the 
proper duty upon all such papers. Of necessity, therefore, some 
proper definition must be arrived at for the guidance of customs 
officials, which will result in uniformity in the application of all 
provisions of the act; which will permit entry at all ports of 
standard newsprint free of duty, and result in payment of proper 
duties by all other papers. No honest man can complain if this 
result is accomplished. 

The publishers of this country are dependent upon American 
mills for approximately one-half of their requirements of standard 
newsprint paper. Destroy these mills and what will be the result? 
Under the Tariff Act the book paper, the wrapping paper, and all 
other paper mills in this country, except those producing standard 
newsprint paper, are given some protection against foreign papers. 
If European papers are being imported to compete with their products 
they have the right to protection given by the tariff, and surely 
the American publishers cannot claim to be hurt if paper imported 
and misclassified as standard newsprint for the purpose of being 
sold and used here as book, wrapping, etc. is made to pay the proper 
duties. 

That attempts are being made almost daily to bring in European 
paper under misclassification cannot be denied. And that such 
practices have resulted and are resulting in creating serious dis- 
turbances is a well-known fact. So much harm has resulted that 
it became necessary for the American manufacturers to organize 
to protect themselves against the consequences of such illegal prac- 
tices. Accordingly the Import Committee was organized and now 
has the support of a very substantial part of the American Paper 
Industry. 
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Dallas. Paper Company. 

Fort Worth Paper Company. 

Houston Paper Company. 

Kansas City Paper House. 

Karl M. Smith Cordage Company. 

Oklahoma Paper Company. 

Pollock Paper & Box Company. 

San Antonio Paper Company. 

Tayloe Paper Company. 

Tulsa Paper Company. 

Ft. Smith Paper Company. 

Mr. L. A. McWhirter, of the Fort Worth Paper Company. was 
elected president of that association. It was very gratifying to go 


down there and find that they were as keenly alive and receptiy: 
as they were. I enjoyed the trip very much, and I am very glad tu 
say they are now members of this association. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Is there any further business? | 
we stand adjourned. 

The meeting then adjourned at 5:10 o'clock. 


| not, 


on News Definition 


This Committee is working with the single view to seeing that 
all importations of paper are properly classified and that thos: 
subject to duties are required to pay such duties and those entitled 
to free entry are admitted duty free. This Committee has the sup- 
port and backing of many manufacturers of standard newsprint 
paper, as well as of the other branches of the Industry. 

In applying to the Treasury Department for the adoption of a 
definition of standard newsprint it has had no desire to impede the 
movement of any paper that may legitimately be said to be standard 
newsprint. 

_ The Treasury Department now has under consideration a de‘ini- 
tion approved by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards. 
The Imports Committee urgently recommends this definition. 

The adoption of this definition will, it is believed, accomplish the 
purpose of Congress as manifested in the Tariff Act. It will not. 
in anywise, interfere with the free importation of any paper that 
legitimately may be described as standard newsprint paper. It will 
put an end to a flood of European papers which are in nowise affect- 
ing the standard newsprint market but are causing irreparable in- 
jury in other branches of the industry. It will establish a standard 
whereby all papers entering the United States, at all ports of entry, 
will be uniformly classified and thereby a condition of certainty will 
be established which must result in stability in all branches of the 
industry to the benefit of all concerned. 

Through some misunderstanding there seems to have developed, 
among certain importers of standard newsprint paper, the idea that 
coupled with this proposed definition is to be a regulation requiring 
the stoppage of Canadian newsprint shipments at the border, opening 
of the cars and taking of a number of samples. No such regulation 
has ever been suggested by the Import Committee nor has any such 
regulation any relation whatsoever to the proposed definition of 
standard newsprint paper. The Committee does not advocate or 
approve of any such regulation, nor does it believe that any such 
regulation is contemplated. Inquiries have been made at the Treas- 
ury Department in the effort to ascertain whether any such regula- 
tion has been promulgated or is in contemplation, with the result 
that the Committee feels justified in saying that there is not now 
and there is no likelihood of any such regulation. And any attempt 
to create the impression that such is contemplated must be with -ome 
ulterior purpose. 

The Import Committee would gladly lend its assistance to pre- 
vent any undue burden being imposed upon any legitimate imp: rta- 
tion. Its purpose is to assist all branches of the paper indust:y in 
every legitimate way and especially to aid the industry and every 
branch of it by striking down every legitimate practice having a 
tendency to foster unfair competition. 
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General Meeting of the Association 


The General Meeting of the National Paper Trade Association 
convened at 2:30 e’clock Thursday afternoon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, William C. Ridgway, secretary of 
the Association, presiding. 

SecrETARY Rmcway: I am sure our worthy President would not 
object to our opening this meeting and perhaps getting away from 
the program as outlined, simply that we may have more time to 
devote to the more serious matters that will come up later. 

Secretary Ripcway: I think we could take up the report of 
the Secretary at this time. 

During the reading of the Secretary's Report, the President, 
William F. McQuillen, entered and assumed the Chair. 


Report of Secretary Ridgway 


The outstanding feature of the Association's activities during 
the past year is the work committed to and undertaken by the 
Survey Committee. This Committee was authorized by resolution 
of the Board of Directors at its fall meeting and as finally ap- 
pointed consisted of twenty-four members, twelve wrapping and 
twelve fine paper merchants, thoroughly representative of the mer- 
chandising industry of the country, and the President and the two 
Vice Presidents, ex officio. It was the middle of December before 
the committee was ready to proceed and because of the near ap- 
proach of the Holidays, it was thought best not to call a meeting 
until after the first of the year. The organization meeting was 
held on January 14th and 15th in New York and was attended by 
nine fine paper, six wrapping paper representatives, and the Pres- 
ident. Some difficulty has been encountered in obtaining acceptances 
of wrapping paper members, but it is with considerable satis- 
faction that we here record that every wrapping paper representative 
who had accepted appointment was in attendance except those from 
the Southern and the Pacific States Associations who, with the 
fine paper representatives from the same associations, had been 
appointed and had accepted with the understanding that they would 
not be expected to attend this particular meeting. All the fine 
paper members were present with one exception and he was kept 
away by circumstances beyond his control. 


Death of Mr. Stevens a Loss 


The committee organized by the election of Mr. Arthur E. 
Stevens of Detroit as Chairman and his sudden death two weeks 
after the meeting was a sad shock to his many friends in the 
industry and a distinct loss to the Committee and the Association 
for he had taken up the work of the Survey Committee with a 
keen enthusiasm born of the conviction that its work would be 
productive of constructive good. 

The spirit with which he had entered upon this work is clearly 
shown from the following letter which he addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on January 22nd: 

“! received this morning a copy of the minutes of our New 
York Meeting. I was astonished to find that they read like the 
minutes of almost any other meeting. You know how they go: 

Organization. 
Presentation. 
Generalization. 
Deterioration. 
Stagnation, and 
Uamnation. 

“That’s the way committees mostly function and their minutes 
always sound as beautiful in prospect as do these. However, as we 
know, there was a spirit actuating all the members of the com- 
Mitice present that is seldom felt in any meeting. This spirit can 
push the paper trade of the United States over the Mountain of 
Doubt and into the peaceful Valley of Common Sense where all 
gooi paper men should desire to go. Our committees are big 


enough to do that which we have set out to do. Let’s not let this 
get cold. If there is anything that you can suggest to me or to 
any one of the chairmen of the three committees, don’t put it off 
but take it up right away. 

“Let’s go and keep going.” 


Work of Committee Divided Up 


At the organization meeting, the work of the Committee was 
resolved into three major divisions, namely, problems concerning 
fine, those concerning wrapping papers, and a survey of the form 
of organization and activities of the National Association. Sub- 
committees were appointed to which were referred the three prob- 
lems mentioned and you have had reports at the divisional meetings 
of the progress made and of plans for the future of the sub-com- 
mittees having to do with the fine and wrapping paper problems. 
The sub-committee on form of organization, etc., will report later 
at this meeting. In all probability this sub-committee will have 
completed its labor with the presentation of its report. We will 
refrain from further comment on this committee and its work for 
it would be merely a repetition of what has already been fully 
covered at the divisional meetings. 

We are pleased to report the election of a new member—the 
Southwestern Paper Merchants Association, with a membership of 
11 and covering the territory of which its title is fully descriptive. 
Its organization was largely the result of the efforts of the Assistant 
Secretary. The present individual membership of the constituent 
associations, exclusively of all duplication, is 383 as compared with 
367 a year ago, an increase of 16, It should be noted that exclusive 
of the increase from the election of the new Southwestern Associa- 
tion, there was a gain of five for the year. 

Travel by the Association’s representatives was slightly cur- 
tailed during the past year, first, because there was a necéssity for 
economy and, second, because the work undertaken by the Survey 
Committee required a larger measure of office work from Mr. 
Schoenbucher. However, each local association was visited at least 
once during the year with the exception of the Southern Association. 


Tribute to Officers 


We have at times wondered whether the members of this Asso- 
ciation had a true appreciation of how fortunate they are to be 
able to obtain the services of the elective officers of the Association 
and of the members of the Board of Directors and of the various 
committees absolutely free of any charge of any kind. Not only 
do these officers and committee-men give freely of their time and 
brains but they likewise cheerfully pay their individual expenses 
from their own pockets. We could hesitate to estimate what it 
would cost you if these men were to be adequately reimbursed for 
the time and brains which they devote to your interests. 

We will, however, present some statistics which will give you 
an adequate idea of what they are spending in your interests. The 
thirty Directors and members of the Advisory Council who attended 
the annual meetigs of the Board and Executive Committees in 
New York traveled a total of 47,250 miles and devoted an aggre- 
gate of 129 days in travel and attendance. At the fall meeting in 
Chicago, twenty-three men traveled 28,000 miles and consumed 84 
days. The members of the Paper Conference Board, during the 
past year, have attended four meetings with a mileage of 24,000 
miles and 52 days. The sixteen men who attended the two-day 
session of the Survey Committee total 17,250 miles and fifty-two 
days. The Writing and Cover Conference Committee met twice 
and excluding duplication of Directors, etc., ten members traveled 
29,000 miles and consumed forty-six days. 

The grand aggregate of miles traveled is 145,750 and the total 
number of days devoted by these men to your affairs is 363 
equivalent to the exclusive time of one man for a full year including 
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Sundays and all holidays, except only Christmas and Fourth of 
July. The cost of travel on the basis of 3% cents per mile is 
$5,101.25 and an allowance of $15.00 a day for all other expenses is 
certainly moderate and would be an expenditure of $5,445, a grand 
total of over $10,500—a sum equal to one-fifth of the entire yearly 
income of the National Association. There would certainly appear 
to be no real justification for the individual to complain that his 
assessment for dues is excessive, when he realizes the total sum 
which a relatively few members have expended from their own 
funds for the common cause. 


General Paper Conditions 


So far as general conditions in the paper business are concerned, 
there was a marked similarity between the years 1924 and 1923. In 
both years, the tonnage produced, distributed and consumed was 
approximately the same as in 1920, but because of more highly com- 
petitive conditions in ’23 and ’24, the net profits of the merchant 
were not only far less but were in the main inadequate based on the 
volume of business. In fact, the year 1924 was more unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of net profits than 1923 even though the ton- 
nage distributed was at least as great and the merchant generally 
had used every means at his command to reduce expense. The 
volume of the business of the paper merchant followed practically 
the same course in both years. A most satisfactory volume was 
experienced in the first quarter, which gradually declined in the 
second, reached a low level in the third, and revived in the closing 
quarter of the year. The paper merchant’s business for the first 
three months of the current year seems to have followed quite 
closely that of the two previous years. It is probably a shade 
under both 1923 and 1924. From the figures available, it would 
appear that the wrapping paper business had been in small degree 
better during the past five months than the fine. We are likewise 
convinced that relatively better net profits were obtained last year 
from wrapping papers. This is probably due, first, to the fact that 
with each succeeding year more and more wrapping paper mer- 
chants are merchandising paper from stock at fixed prices and 
second, to the freedom of the wrapping paper merchant from 
manufacturers’ suggested resale prices which are a hindrance to 
speedy adjustment by the merchant of his prices to meet changing 
market conditions. 


Blatant Ballyhoo of Prosperity 


This couritry has never heard a louder, more blatant ballyhoo 
of prosperity than that which followed the election of a Republican 
President last fall and which, to the accompaniment of a real bull 
market in ‘Wall Street reached its height around the first of the year. 
Since then, there has been a continuous increased pressure applied to 
the soft pedal until to-day the experts are directing attention to the 
soundness of fundamental factors, such as steel production, car 
loadings, bank clearances, etc., offering the opinion that the recession 
of business, which appeared in February, was moderate and entirely 
in order and predicting a satisfactory volume of business for the 
next three months. This prediction is, however, advanced with a 
string attached that it may not be realized if the recent reaction in 
the stock market assumes major rather than the expeced minor pro- 
porions. 

We feel confident that the paper merchant will have no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining paper in ample quantities to promptly fill 
all demands which may come to him and we believe the tonnage 
marketed this year will compare favorably with the past two 
years. 

As we see it the only possibility of an improvement in net profits 
is in increasing the gross margins or reducing expense or in a com- 
bination of both. Because of the high level of values there would 
appear to be no: opportunity of profit from inventory appreciation. 

The excess of productive capacity over demand which has been 
the primary cause for the keen price competition of the past two 
years gives promise of continuing for some time to come and 


in a large measure the lowering of gross margins can be traced to 
price cutting. 

The net profits of the individual merchant and of the paper mer- 
chants, as a group, will show improvement just to the extent that 
you individually, and all of you collectively refrain from indulging 
in price cutting. ‘Gross margins cannot be improved by such 
methods. 

PRESIDENT McQuitten: You have heard the report of your 
Secretary; what is your pleasure? 

It was voted, on motion regularly made and seconded, that the 
report of the Secretary be placed on file. 

PRESIDENT McQuILLen: I want to apologize to you gentlemen 
for being late, but I had an appointment with the President of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, as well as with the Secretary. 

PRESIDENT McCQuILLEN: You have all undoubtedly read in the 
trade papers of the Lithograph Technical Foundation. Leroy 
Latham, of the Latham Lithographing Company of Brooklyn, and a 
representative of that organization, is here and has asked for a few 
minutes to explain the objects of that Foundation. Mr. Latham! 


Remarks by Leroy Latham 


Leroy LATHAM: Gentlemen, it is very kind of you to allow me 
this privilege, but in the very beginning 1 want to say that I feel 
that I am representing your interests quite as much as I am my 
own and the interests of lithography in general. 

This Lithographic Technical Foundation is the outcome of several 
years of close study and work on the part of people in the 
lithograph industry and its kindred industries; namely, the paper 
industry, the machinery industry, and the printing industry. 

The reason we decided to make of it a foundation was that our 
experience through recent years, or a good many years back, in the 
dissipation of funds that were collected from time to time for 
purposes of research and education, are that they were quickly dis 
sipated and the results from the expenditure of these funds have 
been practically nil. 

We have made a foundation of this in order to perpetuate it, in 
order to go more deeply into this thing of research and education, 
and to use only the money that comes in as income on the founda 
tion. ; 

We have applied to only a few cities so far, but I am glad to sa) 
that our drive for $600,000 is rapidly nearing the $200,000 mark, and 
the larger cities, such cities as Chicago and New York, have been 
in touch. 

We established Professor Reid in the University of Cincinnati 
as the head of our Research Department. I happened to be one of 
a committee of three called the Research Committee, a gentleman 
of the U. S. Playing Card Company, and a gentleman from the 
Niagara Lithograph Company, of Buffalo, and myself formed 
that Committee. 


A Comprehensive Program 


We laid out a very comprehensive program for Professor Reid's 
activities in this Research Department, and I am glad to say that 
paper was considered of paramount importance, and Mr. Reid's 
activity will be directed to research regarding paper and its uses. 

The reason I say that you are a party in this drive and in this 
foundation is because I know of the troubles that you must have 
with lithographers and with printers and every one who uses your 
product. I know the trouble I have given you, and I know that 
other lithographers and printers have given you similar trouble. 
and oftentimes it has been a trouble that you are not at all respon 
sible for, and it has been our ignorance which has led us to cause 
you this trouble and expense. 

This was gone over very carefully. We have found that a very 
large proportion of lithographers, I might say, are not even ac- 
quainted with the atmospheric conditions, or the conditions of rela- 
tive humidity that the paper contains when it is delivered to them. 
Their general suposition is that it has come right off the machine, 
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and the part of the machine they have seen is saturated with water, 
and they have a general impression that the paper comes to them 
saturated with water if it is fresh, and, as a matter of fact, quite the 
reverse is the condition. The main trouble that we have from 
wrinkling and things of that kind is that it comes into a factory that 
has a greater relative humidity than the paper has, the fiber gets 
moisture around the edges only, and it results in a great deal of 
trouble and oftentimes a reaction upon the man who is selling the 
paper which must be very expensive. 


Must Get Greater Efficiency 

] am a firm believer in the fact that we have got to get as years 
go on, a greater and greater efficiency in every line of business. The 
time when we can simply go out and get a price which will cover 
the cost, even if that cost has in it a lot of waste motion and a 
lot of cost on account of ignorance, has passed. It is our duty to 
society that we correct such evils, and it was with this deep pur- 
pose in view, as well as the purpose of making more money our- 
selves, that we went into this thing. 

Mr. Reed has the support of the entire faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati. On that faculty will be found specialists in practi- 
It isn’t a case of putting a man out there and 
letting him delve into every subject regardless of his personal 
knowledge of that subject. But we put the man in there with an 
analytical mind and let him have the support of the entire Uni- 

And I feel sure that the results we are going to get 
and get quickly, will prove of immense benefit to all of the 
kindred industries. 


cally every line. 
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I just want to cite briefly the experience of the leather indus- 
try. They started just a research department out there a few 
years ago, about on the same scale that we are starting ours. A 
comparatively few years afterward there was a tanner out in Cali- 
fornia getting a shipload of hides from South America. Those 
hides came in in such a condition that ordinarily half the cargo 
would have been taken out to sea and thrown overboard. It was 
something that had been well known and that had been happening 
for years, and had caused just such losses. Before doing that, this 
tanner said to his man, “Hold up! I have been getting a lot of 
circulars from the University of Cincinnati, and it is barely pos- 
sible that some of these circulars treat on this question.” He looked 
up one of them and found exactly that trouble treated in it, and an 
expenditure of fifty dollars and the dipping of these faulty hides in 
this thing enabled him to save fifty thousand dollars, or half that 
cargo of hides. 

lf a thing like that can be done in the leather industry, certainly 
we will find a lot of very useful things in the printing and 
lithographing industry. 


Education of Workmen and Executives 


| want, though, to speak particularly on a thing that I consider 
This I have tried to justify because of 
the importance of the saving that it would be to all of our trade, 
but the question of education, education of workmen, education of 
executives, education of all of us in connection with our business 
I think is of prime importance. I am going to try to get before 
you in the shape of a little picture a situation regarding this that 
I think will impress it on your minds as nothing else I can think 
of, at least, might. 

Picture forty-five or fifty years ago a boy born in a little mining 
town of Pennsylvania. When that boy was going to school, at 
twelve years of ago, he held the record for being the oldest stu- 
dent that had ever gone to school in that particular town. At the 
age of twelve, something happened which threw him into the mines, 
where all the other boys had gone at a more tender age. He was 
made assistant of a one-armed carpenter, and he diligently started 
to work and tried to furnish the missing arm to that carpenter. 

One day the carpenter said to him, “What are you going to be 
when you grow to be a man.” 


of even greater importance. 
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“Why,” he said, “I reckon I'll be a carpenter,” 

The man said, “Well, if that is your idea and you want to be a 
carpenter, you should learn to read blue prints and then you can 
be a boss carpenter.” 

The boy said, “Well, how do you read blue prints?” 

He said, “Young man, if I knew that I wouldn’t be working at the 
job I am working at here. I don’t know, but I know that is a 
requisite if you want to be higher than an ordinary carpenter.” 

So this boy who had natural ambition, or more ambition than the 
usual boy, commenced to inquire around and he found in an adjacent 
town that there was an architect’s office. He went over there and 
got a job in the architect’s office printing blue prints, and he 
thought he was well on his way to knowing how to read blue 
prints. Pretty soon he found out his mistake, was promoted a 
little bit, and commenced to trace drawings of the architect. Things 
went along that way for a while. The architect was rather struck 
with the hoy and one day in passing his table he said to him, 
“Whatare the three Greek orders of architects ?” 

Well, is was all Greek to this kind; he didn’t know, and he 
asked him some other questions. But before that (am getting ahead 
of my story) the boy found a college in that town, a free college, 
and he applied for scholarship there. They asked him what he 
wanted to learn and so he said he wanted to learn to read blue 
print, so they put him into the architectural department. It was 
after he had been there for some time that the architect asked 
him these questions. When he couldn’t answer them the archi- 
tect said, “That is the hell of the education as it is given today.” 
He said, “You are studying every day just the things that enable 
men to make these drawings and still in your mind there is no 
connection between studies and the actual work that is being done 
over in this office. “Now,” he said, “move your table in next to 
mine”—which he did. 


Boy Rapidly Advanced 


By looking up the answers to the architect’s questions, haunting 
the library of the college for the answers and for answers to ques- 
tions that he anticipated, this boy rapidly advanced. He advanced 
because he was applying what he learned. And, if we will stop to 
think, the greater part of the education of any man unless it is 
applied is a theortical education; unless he has an opportunity to 
apply it quickly it is very often lost. Most of it is lost. 

This boy went ahead and he graduated in architecture and after- 
wards took a course in engineering, graduated as an engineer, and 
he though he had gotten the kernel of the situation regarding edu- 
cation. He planned what he called cooperative education, planned 
out a whole course, had it in his mind, and he went through the 
East here trying to sell it to one college after another. It didn’t 
appeal to them. They were too conservative. At last he got out 
to Cincinnati and he got a professorship at the University of 
Cincinnati, and after a couple of years there the Board allowed 
him a year in which to try out this scheme of his for cooperative 
education. Then he started out and saw the industries around 
Cincinnati and he would say to an industry, “How many executives 
are you going to need in five years?” Some of them said one and 
some of them said twenty. He said, “For every one that you need, 
we together will pick out two students; we will put one in your 
industry, working at the lowest branch, and we will put the other in 
the university, and every month we are going to switch them— 
we are going to put the one in the university down in your indus- 
try and vice versa. That is going to be a five-year course, and we 
are going to arrange the curriculum not only to give a general en- 
gineering course, what we call an industrial engineering course, but 
we will try to give special courses applying particularly to the 
industry that the boy is in.” And with that he started. 


Now Heads University of Cincinnati 


That man who was the little boy down in the Pennsylvania 
town is Dean Synder, and he is still in charge of the University of 
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Cincinnati and has twenty-five hundred people in that department 
—the Industrial Engineering Department. The industries around 
Cincinnati, and as far away as Rochester that I know personally 
of, and I believe some further away, have many, many executives 
who have been trained by Dean Synder in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and they are exceptional executives. 

Our foundation is fortunate in having gotten Dean Synder as the 
Chairman of our Committee on Education, and Dean Synder believes, 
and we believe, that we can go further in this thing of coopera- 
tive education, that we are going to be able to put it into the public 
schools, that we are going to set the example which will get all 
industries to follow this method of training workmen and raising 
the efficiency in the industrial direction in the United States. 

If you can picture, for instance, a boy going into the first grade 
of high school and select an industry that seems to appeal to him, 
that he wants to follow, and then that boy having an alternate, 
one who will go into the industry, and every month those boys 
switching—the boy is self-supporting in a great measure from the 
very time that he starts high school, which will insure his going 
all the way through the course, and when he finishes that course in 
high school, he has the ordinary high school education, plus some 
extra studies that are designed to help him in the particular in- 
dustry that he has gone into, and he graduates from high school 
at the same time that he has finished serving his apprenticeship in 
an industry. 


Will Raise Efficiency of Workmen 


Now, gentlemen, can you picture a bunch of workmen in this 
country who are so well fitted, who will be so well fitted for the 
industrial life of this country? It will raise the efficiency of our 
workmen to a point that I am sure none of us have previously 
ever dreamed of. 

You are back of this; you are part of it, and we want your 
support. The only reason I am talking to you about it is because 
I have been a little bit closer to it, and I am telling you the details 
of just how far we have gone. We are expecting the support of 
any man who is interested in any branch of the industry. I had 
better read here for a moment just who is in this, because it will 
be interesting to know. 

Reading list of officers and directors. ; 

Gentlemen, these men are sparing no time, no money and no effort 
to put this thing across, and I don’t know just how your organiza- 
tion works, but I would like you to consider, at least, if you can, 
giving a vote of endorsement here in order that I can show that my 
job has been done as well as I am able to do it anyway. I thank 
you very much for the opportunity. (Applause). 

The motion was dully seconded and carried. 

PreEswWENT McQuitten: I want to thank you, Mr. Latham, for 
your kindness. We also have with us today one of the big business 
men of the City of New York, W. F. H. Koelsch, president of 
The New Netherland Bank, who wants to present to you gentlemen 
the objects back of the credit protection campaign which has been 
undertaken by the National Credit Men’s Association. Mr. Koelsch! 
(Applause. ) 


Concerning the Bad Debt Waste 


W. F. H. Koetscu: Our message to you is one concerning the 
bad debt waste. I don’t mean the fire waste; I don’t mean the waste 
in properties and natural resources that concern primarily the paper 
business, or the war waste, or any other of the many wastes which 
the world is subject to, but I mean just the bad debt waste. I am 
not going to give you any figures because I don’t think we have 
any accurate statistics, but we know, and I think you gentlemen will 
agree, that the losses in this country annually, or in the last year— 
the bad debt credit losses—are reckoned in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars due to fraudulent failures, duc to false financial state- 
ments, the stealing of assets and generally adding an economic bad 
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waste which the public eventually pays, and which your bu.iness 
and mine feels in one way or another. 

The National Association of Credit Men, with a background of 
thirty years, concerned solely with credits, growing gradually with 
the growth of the country, the principal business of which, as we all 
know, is done on credit in one way or another, has been operating, 
for about six or seven years in connection with its other activities, 
such as educational undertakings, legislative efforts along the lines 
affecting credit, interchange of practical credit matters of that kind, 
a national bureau for the prosecution of commercial fraud or an 
investigation bureau. This has been supplemented by local associa- 
tions scattered throughout the country. There has been a harinony 
between the two as far as possible. In fact, business grew so great 
as a result of this crime wave that this association, always under- 
financed, always modest, always ultra-conservative—we won't criti- 
cize ourselves for that, because I believe that has been responsible 
for its successful growth covering a period of thirty years—has 
finally, owing to big business in credit frauds, run almost into red 
figures. The board of directors of the association, made up 
primarily, in fact solely, of credit executives, representing business 
houses like your own from one section of the country to the other, 
seriously considered whether they should abandon this undertaking 
by reason of the fact that the funds were not sufficient to meet this 
growing increase in commercial crime. 


Refused to Abandon Department 


I will say that the good sense of these men, many of them rather 
young men grown up in the credit departments, prevailed and they 
refused to abandon the department; that is to say, the credit in- 
vestigation and prosecution department. They were convinced after 
consulting with the old presidents of the association, those who were 
retired, like you have in your own organization, for advice as to 
an important step, as to whether anything could be done, whether 
the business consciences of the country would respond to an appeal 
to properly finance a highly necessary department of this kind. And 
should they have decided to abandon such a department after six 
or seven years of close co-operation with the various departments of 
the United States Government—the Department of Justice, the Post 
Office Department, etc.—-I think it would have been done not with 
the desire of saying something alarming to you cr sensational, 
rather, it would have been in the nature of a calamity and a notice 
to the organized credit crook that the track was clear—because 
these men are organized. They are supported and advised by 
shrewd and unscrupulous members of the legal profession. They 
have taken a large toll from the business of the country. 


Organized a Drive 


Therefore, it was decided to go ahead and organize a campaign 
or a drive. Of course, you have heard a great deal about this «rive 
business. You have had lots of them. There is nothing sentimen- 
tal about this thing. This is an attack on the business burglar. 
Incidentally, the business burglar is‘a real crook of the worst kind, 
because the regular burglar at least takes a chance. He may be 
apprehended by a policeman in the night. He is not far from a 
police station in the end, a court and a jury, and Sing Sing, as the 
district attorney said, in this part of the country is within com- 
muting distance of New York. But most of these crimes come 
under the Federal Courts, and Atlanta is a long way off. Very 
often creditors relent; judges are influenced to hand out nonsensical 
sentences for real crimes committed by people who are taking your 
money and the money of other merchants without the slightest con 
sciences or without the slightest fear almost of apprehension oF 
punishment. That is the credit crook. 

The burglar at least takes a chance with his life and as between 
the two, if there could be any respect for one over the other, I 
should have some respect for the burglar who goes out in the night 
and takes his chances. 
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It was decided, as I said, to start a campaign. Well, now, credit 
men are busy. After all, the credit department only in recent years 
has worked in with the sales department and has developed a help- 
fulness in the business other than a watchfulness by its practicing 
co-operation. These men are busy and it was found necessary for 
this association to pledge its entire surplus to engage the necassary 
professional help to support the individual efforts of those in charge 
of this campaign, and organize in fifteen cities east of the Missouri 
river for the purpose of raising in this entire commercial com- 
munity east of the Mississippi river the munificent sum of $1,000,000. 


New York Allotted $350,000 


New York City was allotted $350,000. The New York association 
very properly decided that their allotment should be at least $500,- 
00. There isn’t any question in my mind, gentlemen, but that this 
fund will be raised, The question in your minds is this: You are 
not asked to subscribe. You are not asked to pay for something 
that isn’t necessary, I believe. The question is whether it isn’t 
partially a duty of associations like yours to give at least some 
recognition to the efforts of these men who, after all, are serving 
your interests and other commercial interests all the year around. 

This fund is to be raised for the purpose of increasing the num- 
ber of investigators, for the purpose of giving a service to those 
who have complaints in cases where there is commercial fraud ap- 
parent, who could not individually, in justice to themselves and their 
time, apprehend and prosecute these credit crooks. 


A Business Proposition 


There isn’t anything very romantic or anything very inspiring 
in a speech-making way in a campaign of this kind and while I had 
something prepared, I do not propose to stick closely to the text 
and I do not propose to take much more of your time, but I would 
like to leave with you the following thought, plus just these few 
words, and that is: As a business proposition, and I have come to 
you as a business man, if you will lay it on a business basis, that 
you will consider consulting with your credit departments, and inquir- 
ing as to the character, the purpose, of this campaign, the manner 
in which the money is to be used, the auspices under which it is 
to be used, because, first, unless you are satisfied that there is need 
for this thing, you would not be interested in it as a business pro- 
position; second, if you are convinced that it is really an economic 
necessity, you will feel disposed to inquire further as to the char- 
acter of those responsible for its administration. 

In that connection, I may say that many efforts have been made 
along this line by individuals, individual groups of credit men, in- 
dividual trade groups, to try to have some effect in preventing this 
growing commercial crime. Those efforts necessarily, while well 
intentioned, and in particular instances successful, have lacked the 
proper punch. In the first place, they haven’t been national in scope. 
If the thing happened in New York and the bankrupt was out in 
San Francisco, or even nearby somewhere, the creditors being in 
New York, they would be in unsympathetic touch with the courts. 
They would say, “No one out here is interested; we don’t care. This 
man lives here, and he hasn’t cheated anybody in this town.” 


Injustice of Such a Position 


It is unnecessary for me to tell you or even to refer to the in- 
justice of such a position. But we feel, and I think the sentiment 
has grown in the last few weeks since this matter has been taken 
up with various groups of business men like yourselyes, that under 
the auspices of a national association, with this background of 
thirty thousand members and thirty ‘years’ experience, with its local 
units and its record and standing in the prosecutions it has conducted 
with the very limited means at its command, the effort should be 
put ‘orth in this direction, because, after all, the answer would be: 
Whcre else are we going to turn if we are to go ahead and prosecute 
commercial crime? 

\e are informed that in St. Louis certain groups of gun men 
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have found it much too hazardous an occupation and have enlisted in 
the ranks of those who steal stocks of goods and cheat merchants, 
who haven’t the interest to convict them or punish them. 

Some of you gentlemen may even have questions in your mind 
about the advisability of this movement. You may be thinking, “I 
don’t have any credit losses.” Assuming that you don’t have such 
a thing—and there may be such a thing; there are perhaps some 
houses who virtually extend no credit; they do business on prac- 
tically a cash basis—you must realize that the losses that are made 
generally affect your business. Your customers may lose through 
the depredation of these crooks, and your support of this movement, 
financial or in any other way, will be of help to them, and in that 
way will be an economic help to the country. 

I just want to read you these few words: 


Growth of Credit Crimes 


In addressing you today, it is my particular purpose to bring to 
your attention a situation which is menacing the financial commer- 
cial and industrial welfare of the nation—The Cankerous Growth of 
Credit Crime. 

Paper plays an important part in fraudulent bankruptcies. 
on paper that the false financial statement is written. It is on paper 
that the orders go out for buying merchandise. It is on paper that 
the bad checks are written, but it is also by paper that in a great 
majority of cases, the Credit Crook is traced, caught and convicted. 
Paper at once forms the Credit Crook’s weapon and greatest down- 
fall, 

Systematic investigation, beneficial laws and scientific methods are 
being employed by the United States Government in preserving the 
forests of the country and thereby safeguarding the pulp market 
to the paper manufacturers of the nation. It is only by similar 
care, adequate finances and untiring investigation that the Paper 
Industry and all the other industries of the country can be safe- 
guarded against the Credit Crook. 

We too often think of these scoundrels as victims of economic 
pressure or unfortunate circumstances. We too often term them 
credit violators, shady merchants or dishonest operators. But 
though these nomenclatures in some instances apply, they are in 
reality commercial criminals, or better still, “business burglars” and 
should be prosecuted and put behind bars as rapidly and relentlessly 
as is the social burglar or house-breaker. 

Nothing is safe from the Credit Crook, and there are no scien- 
tific devices effected which in any way prevent his operating. His 
weapon is nothing more or less than an apparently harmless bit of 
paper, a financial statement, BUT A FALSE ONE. All industries 
and business firms in the United States are directly or indirectly 
affected to a great extent by the operations of the Credit Crook. 
Though a failure may not come to my house, it might come to one of 
my biggest clients and would thereby mean a reduction in my busi- 
ness, and so on down the line is carried the distressing results 
brought about by these business burglars. 


A Piker for Less Than $25,000 


In New York today, any business crook who goes into bankruptcy 
and does not get more than $25,000 net is a piker. Fraudulent 
bankruptcy has become a profession among the underworld. it is 
drawing to its ranks those able-bodied and keen-minded crooks, who 
see in it a future of greater profits with less personal risk and less 
certainty of punishment should their crimes be uncovered. 

One of the great dangers of Credit Crime is the rapidity with 
which it spreads. It forces honest men out of business due to being 
unable to compete with the cut prices of stolen merchandise, which 
it places on the market. It means more failures due to the tremen- 
dous losses incurred by the failures of a firm’s client. It means 
stagnation and demoralization of the commercial world. 

Practically four-fifths of the nation’s business is done on credit 
and yet there is less protection for this phase of American business 
than there is for almost every other phase of commerce. There 
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were 20,500 failures in the United States last year, with total lia- 
bilities of $542,000,000. At least seven per cent of ALL failures 
in the country are listed as fraudulent and the greatest authorities 
state that from forty to fifty per cent of all failures are TAINTED 
to a greater or smaller degree with fraud. 


Credit Criminals Well Organized 


Credit criminals are well organized and well financed. They have 
formed themselves into gangs of which an excellent example is a 
recent bankruptcy case in New York, wherein was involved almost 
every type of offender against law and order. This included mur- 
derers, holp-up men, petty thieves, drug addicts, prostitutes, out- 
lawed lawyers, confidence men and master minds of the great crimi- 
nal ring. Just such gangs of Credit Crooks are operating in almost 
every large commercial and industrial center of the country. The 
National Association of Credit Men in seeking a great national fund 
for credit protection is in reality taking the first step, which has 
ever been taken, to bring the resources of the nation io bear against 
the credit crook. 

When one realizes that crime’s estimated yearly levy on the 
American people is three times the size of the Federal budget and 
that this levy is equal to half the cost ‘of the World War, that it is 
our nation’s biggest tax,—it then becomes the duty of every business 
man who sells on credit and, in fact, the duty of every business man 
in the country to interest himself in a national movement which 
aims, in its biggest sense and has as its final objective, punishment 
of credit criminals and the protection of American prosperity. 


A Request to Business Men 


Gentlemen, I just want to leave those words with you as a matter 
of record. As I said before, I am not going to go into detail, it is 
too long a story. I will only make one request of you as business 
men, and that is that those of you in this association will take the 
trouble to ask your credit department to obtain for you the simple 
prospectus and the question-and-answer pamphlet distributed by this 
association in this campaign. I know you are overburdened with 
reading matter. We get it in basketfulls. But I am sure that if 
you will give this a little attention and read it and consider it, and 
consider the source from which it comes, possibly my visit to you, 
which you have been kind enough to give me at this time, may bear 
some fruit for a very worthy purpose. (Applause.) 

PrEsIDENT McQuILten: Gentlemen, I trust that you will follow 
the suggestion and take this word home to your own Credit Bureau 
and Credit Association and do all you can to assist putting these 
crooks out of business. 


Report of President McQuillen 


The time has now come for the president of the National Asso- 
ciation to give an account of his stewardship—but let me diverge 
for a moment to congratulate and thank you for the large at- 
tendance. The circumstances surrounding this annual meeting are 
different from what they have been in the past, as we have held this 
meeting alone, and not at a time when other branches of the in- 
dustry were meeting in the same hotel. By the large attendance 
you have shown your loyalty and interest in our work and have, 
incidentally, also shown the strength of the National Association. 
Having done this there is no necessity of continuing meetings at 
a separate time. There is no desire on the part of this association 
to incommode its members or to be out of line with other large 
associations in the paper industry. Our plans had to be made a 
long way in advance for this meeting and it did not seem best to 
change them, but steps have been now taken so that our next annual 
meeting will take place at the same time as other meetings of a 
similar nature are being held. Harmony and unity for the best 
good to the greatest number has always been and will continue to 
be the endeavor of your officers. 


Growth of the Association 


It might be well, after twenty-one years of activity, to call your 
attention to the growth of this association. Starting with only a 
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president and a member acting as secretary, we have increase] unti) 
we now have a president, two vice-presidents, each one of whom 
looks after his own particular division, namely Fine Paper and 
Wrapping Paper; a secretary who devotes practically all his time 
to association work, many large and important committees who give 
much and loyal work to solve the many problems that arise, and 
a well equipped office in New York, with experts in charge of ac- 
counting, merchandising, research and efficiency departments for the 
benefit of the members, as well as a statistical department, and all 
connected with the association are working as hard and honestly 
as is humanly possible. We have a Western office in Chicago that 
is well and ably handled. I particularly feel that we are all to be 
congratulated on the work of our secretary, who for so many years 
and through trying times has kept our association free from trouble. 
some entanglements, which might have completely wrecked our work. 
We were indeed fortunate in having a secretary of this caliber, and 
in his hands our future is safe. 

The treasurers of our association have always been loyal, as 
evidenced particularly in the early days of the association by their 
willingness to advance money at their own risk when the treasury 
was depleted. It might be well to state at this time that the demand, 
un the funds of the association is constantly growing and now equals 
all the money that is produced by the present method of assessment, 
and as paper merchandising gives evidence of becoming more com- 
plicated in the future, and new methods may have to be devised in 
order to make it profitable, more money should be raised to carry 
on extensive and continuous research work. 


Survey Committee 

At the semi-annual meeting in Chicago last fall, a vote was passed 
to appoint a survey committee who should look over the entire ac- 
tivities of the association and devise plans for the future. This 
committee of twenty-four men from all parts of the country, was 
appointed and organized in New York the early part of January. 
The result of their work has been laid before you in the various 
meetings that have been held during the week, and great’ praise is 
due to the members of this committee for the time and earnest 
thought that they have given to the subjects that have come before 
them. Keep in mind that these men are working for the good of us 
all, without recompense or expectation of praise, and I think that we 
can at least show our appreciation by cheerfully and unanimously 
carrying out their ideas. 

The year 1924 in the paper merchandising branch, from the best 
figures that we can obtain, shows, as compared to 1920, to be less in 
dollars and cents but a little higher in tonnage. This perhaps may 
be accounted for by the buying public during the year satisfying 
their wants with a lower grade of paper than they did in 1920. 
As the tonnage of 1924 equalled the tonnage of 1920, I presume it 
might be called a normal year. The only thing abnormal about it 
being the lack of adequate net profit. 


Lack of Adequate Profit 


Now, the lack of adequate profit for as technical and intricate a 
business as paper merchandising is proving itself to be, is a fact 
that holds the interest of the paper merchant. The paper merchant 
buys and sells paper. This is his function, and when he charges 
more for doing this particular piece of work than is actually justi- 
fiable, at that very moment he is going to lose business. I believe 
there is a better and more scientific method of overcoming. this 
trouble. A careful survey of all the elements that enter into ex- 
pense would be advisable. Are your warehouses situated in a part 
of the city where you are paying more rent than the paper business 
will stand? Are you endeavoring to perform such a high degree 
of service that you are taxing your business more than it would 
warrant? Are you stopping all the minor leaks? Are you over- 
equipped or over-manned? Are you devoting too much time to 
the non-profitable side of your business rather than to the profitable 
side? Are you keeping books of accounts that will show you the 
facts that you should know? Are you unwilling to pay a little 
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more foor a good accounting system that will show up these things 
in preference to wasting it on methods that are non-productive of 
good ? All these and many other factors enter into the question, 
and a close analysis of each one’s business might lead to improve- 
ments which would materially show in the net result. 


“Drug Store Business” 

We often hear it said that the orders coming to the paper houses 
are so small that it is degenerating to what might be called “drug 
store business,” but even if this is the case, let me say that in the 
financial report of the largest drug store in the world, which came 
to hand recently, I notice that on a business of seventy million 
dollars they made a gross profit of twenty-three million, or about 
33 per cent gross, and a net profit, before Federal taxes and 
interest on bonds, of $6,750,000 or about 934 per cent. The interest 
on the bonds required $750,000 and the Federal taxes took a like 
amount, leaving an absolute net of five and a quarter million, or 
7 per cent after everything possible had been paid. It is a well 
known fact that in the paper merchandising business, seldom or 
ever is a net of 5 per cent reached, from which Federal taxes must 
be paid. It may be that if we have now a “drug store” type of trade 
we might even then learn some lessons from it in regard to net 
profits. 

It is part of the duty of the Survey Committee to report on 
methods of merchandising, and undoubtedly they will come to some 
conclusion that will be well worth while following up. The Survey 
Committee have such a large task in front of them that they may 
not be able to complete their work so as to report on all the dif- 
ferent things at this meeting, in which case we must ask the mem- 
bers to be patient and wait for the Committee reports without 
starting any innovations individually. Those that feel the tempta- 
tion to work individually should bear in mind that individual effort, 
unless concentrated on some pre-arranged or fixed plan, seldom or 
ever amounts to anything but confusion, and it is therefore sug- 
gested that they be well cautioned in this regard until they know 
the mark they are shooting at; also that they submit any ideas that 
they may have to the Committee for its attention. We must be 
absolutely united as a whole trade if we expect to make progress. 


Membership of the Association 

The membership of the Association stands about the same as it 
did a year ago, and it is a well known fact that any organization 
that stands still is practically going backward. The local asso- 
ciation should use every endeavor to enroll in its membership every 
eligible dealer in its territory, whether he is large or small. The 
officers of the local associations should use every effort to have their 
meetings well attended, to provide interesting topics for discus- 
sion, and these discussions should be carried on in a free and open 
manner, in order that the best results may come from them. It 
is regrettable that so many members attend the meetings of the 
local organization and never say a word or put forth an idea or an 
argument either for or against the subject under discussion; 
but it is surprising how quickly these same members, the next day, 
can find so much to criticize, when a little effort and help from them 
when the meeting was in session might have gone a long way 
toward clearing up the situation. If members would talk as freely 
and as eloquently at the meetings as they do afterwards, I believe 
that much good would be accomplished. 

For a long time past we have been hearing of the ills of paper 
merchandising. These ills have been correctly diagnosed by experts, 
but a doctor who simply leaves the patient suffering, with no 
method or theory of curing him, is of no great value. Paper mer- 
chandising in years gone by was a pleasant and profitable business— 
to be sure not one which produced large fortunes, but nevertheless 
produced fair and adequate income. During the last few years the 
business seems to be full of troubles and tribulations which have 
created worry and turned the joy of work into irritation. With 
all the work that has been put in, to alleviate our troubles, we still 
seem to be in the midst of them. What is the answer? I have 
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asked many in the trade this question, and the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that individual selfishness is the basis of the evil. As 
one member put it, “greed and ignorance,” and surely selfishness 
may easily come from these. Why is it that any merchant thinks 
that he is doing himself a benefit when he puts out some proposition 
that injures his fellow merchant and destroys what has ‘been years 
in building up. 
Mills Anxious for Orders 

For instance, some mill, in its anxiety for orders approaches a 
merchant with the proposition to buy heavily of his product, and 
as a reward for so doing, is willing to make any differential be- 
tween white and colors. The merchant jumps at the proposition, 
for it immediately enables him to put on the market a line of paper 
without a color differential whereby he expects to do all the business 
that there is in the country on this particular quality of paper. But 
really, what has he done? It took years of work on the part of 
conference committees to get a proper differential between colored 
and white, and in the twinkling of an eye, this merchant who can 
only think of his own benefit, destroys the good that others produced. 
Had the merchant accepted the manufacturers proposition, and in 
marketing his paper had still applied the differential for color for 
his own benefit, he would have been considered a good buyer, but 
when he uses this advantage to the injury of all his fellow mer- 
chants, he is nothing more or less than a plain pirate. 


Function of the Paper Merchant 


Always bear in mind that the paper merchant’s function is to 
take the manufactured article from the mill and distribute it to the 
converter and consumer, and he should be prepared, and his busi- 
ness departmentalized so that he could sell in any quantity desired, 
from carload orders down to small lots; that he should know what 
these various methods of selling cost him, and he should make his 
price to cover the expense of doing each and make an adequate 
profit besides. Few buyers object to paying a fair price for what 
they need, either in large or small quantities, and any mer- 
chant who functions as a wholesaler must be prepared to fill his 
orders as they come to him, and have the courage to charge what 
the particular service requires. Probably the only reason he 
does not do so is fear that his neighbor will not have the courage 
to do so. 

In order to do all these things we need to learn cooperation. 
As a basis there must be good will and the breaking down of 
suspicions. If we can start from this foundation, the task will 
be easy. 

I asked a manufacturer what was the matter with the paper 
merchant and the answer he gave me was certainly concise and I 
am giving it to you as he gave it to me. “The paper merchants 
don’t know what they want. They don’t know how to go about 
getting it. They don’t know what to do with it when they do get it, 
and they don’t hang together.” This is an indictment to which we 
should pay some attention, and it could not be made if we worked 
more cooperately and closely together. I hope that in the future 
when this manufacturer is asked this question that he will certainly 
have a different answer. 


New Features in the Business 


Since the old days when the paper business was so pleasant, you 
want to bear in mind that there has come into the printing industry 
automatic presses, automatic feeders and folders, peculiar imposi- 
tion of forms, and a great deal of color work, requiring absolute 
register. The greater percentage of paper that is ordered from 
you is “as is” paper, based on price. You are not informed when 
the purchase is made, what is expected of the paper, and you for- 
get at the time that automatic feeders cannot throw out torn 
sheets, and automatic presses will not overcome shrinking or 
stretching or curling, or out of square, and you have not calculated 
these liabilities in your quotation, nor has the mill any knowledge 
of what the paper is to be used for. Consequently if the paper does 
not work absolutely perfect on one of these very technical phases 
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of printing, it is your fault and the burden is on you, without any 
insurance in price for carrying the liability. Your mind has been 
intent on selling goods, and not how to sell them. 

The paramount question seems to be “Where do we go from 
here?” In trying to obtain the answer it would seem wise to go 
back in retrospect and try and ascertain how and why we arrived 
at this point. Retrospection and analysis should reveal pitfalls or 
detours that we could have avoided and should avoid in the 
future. 

Looking Back Twenty-Five Years 

As I look back approximately twenty-five years it seems that 
the paper merchant carried comparatively few mill proprietary lines 
and the situation in regard to these was almost wholly within his 
control. In other words the mill was practically unknown except 
possibly for its imprint on a sample book of a line which they 
furnished occasionally. Generally speaking the paper merchant was 
the headquarters and recognized source of supplies for paper, credit 
information and general service to the printer, publisher and litho- 
grapher. The greater number of his lines were not mill propietary 
lines but his own which he bought and sold as advantageously as 
possible. He stocked a comparatively small number of lines and 
sold them in satisfactorily large quantities on the average because 
the printer could put them in stock and whatever he offered his 
customer of a satisfactory grade, was usually accepted irrespective 
of watermark. 


Factors That Have Brought This About 


It would seem well to try and determine what new factors in- 
troduced in the interim have brought about this unsatisfactory 
situation despite the increased mark-up and the increased consump- 
tion of paper. It would seem as though the mills recognized the 
fact that the paper merchant was generally looked upon as the 
source of supply for paper and all information and service per- 
taining thereto. Both manufacturer and printer recognized him as 
a keystone of the allied industries. The manufacturer decided to 
improve his own position, and used National Advertising as a 
medium to achieve his purpose. In other words, the manufacturer 
was going to identify himself with the product through the printer 
and publisher and create a demand for that product specifically and 
thus control the situation as to quality, supply, price, and to a large 
extent, demand. How well he achieved his purpose through ad- 
vertising, personal contact at our customer’s offices and by having 
our customers come to his mills, is well-known. All of this was 
done with the consent and by the cooperation of the merchant. 


Why Did the Merchant Do It? 


The next thought is “Why did the merchant do it?” It happens 
that the manufacturer’s initial efforts along these lines made no 
impression on the public because they were not at that time con- 
cerned with paper. It was a minor detail to most of them but these 
various forms of advertising did make a big impression on the 
paper merchant who knew a great deal about paper but 
over-rated the influence of this advertising on their  cus- 
tomers and the public. Consequently they feared that this adver- 
tising was going to deprive them of much of their business and 
they sought to link up with the mills doing it, or in the event they 
could not, persuaded other mills whom they could link up, to do it. 
Because those other mills were influenced by the advertising as 
much as was the merchant. Consequently the merchant and his 
private brands eventually were gradually eclipsed and the manu- 
facturer replaced them as the keystone of the allied iridustries. 

In other words fear of the manufacturers’ advertising persuaded 
the merchant to replace his own stock with the mill’s proprietary 
brands whether or not he thought them good value or whether or 
not he had use for them, until he finally had a largely increased 
stock and this coupled with the consumer demand and consumer 
acceptance resulting from the manufacturers advertising has brought 
about our present increased cost and small orders with recognized 
unsatisfactory and unprofitable conditions. 





As above stated one manufacturer feared another manufacti:rer’s 
advertising and mistakenly thought he was doing a treme: ‘ous 
business on the line so he too, inculcated with fear brought «ut a 
similar line and started to advertise it and in many cases forced 
the merchant to become a distributor for the line even thou) it 
might be duplicating other proprietary lines because the merc\ant 
feared to offend that mill as he did not take on the new line. The 
result is that both mills and merchants have more lines than can be 
profitably handled by either, and the printer and publisher are 
crying for standardization and simplification to relieve them from 
the bewilderment caused by the variety of lines and the exaggerated 
efforts setting forth their merits. 

So far as the labyrinth of mill lines goes, we cannot apparently ex- 
tricate ourselves but at least we can stop and calmly consider and 
save ourselves from going down blind alleys that lead to nowhere 
Instead of striving solely to get more and more tonnage for the 
various mills because of their insistent urge and largely to their 
benefit, we can stop, look and listen and see how we can get more 
profit and pleasure for ourselves. 

This can only be done by careful study of our markets, costs, and 
profits or the lack of them, by careful accounting and by concerted 
action in the formulation and operation of constructive sound sales 
and buying policies. 

If we will consider the profits to be derived from an investment 
along these lines instead of putting all our efforts on more sales, 
our returns would be more profitable. In other words, let us be 
governed by logic and not fear, as we have in the past. Let us 
realize that our destiny still lies within our control; we must seize 
the opportunity and avail ourselves of it to the utmost. 


Should Sell Manufacturers the Principles 


I have had the feeling for some time that we ought to start a 
campaign to sell the manufacturers the following principles : 

A—That as manufacturers of mill proprietary lines, we believe 
that they have an inherent and proper right to discuss with their 
distributors all problems concerning carloads, the less than car- 
loads, the ton and the case, as these quantities are all original mill 
shipping units, and that the merchant is willing to “listen” to them 
in an interested and co-operative way. 

B—The problems on less than case lots and less than full package 
lots, are really the merchants’, because the minute you break a case 
or break a package, you immediately enter the realm of expense 
and service. In the matter of mark-up on this class of business, 
the manufacturer should “listen” to the merchant in a very interested 
and co-operative way to the end that the merchant may properly 
be reimbursed for the service. 

From the carload to the case inclusive, as perviously stated, we 
are dealing in original mill units; hence, the mill is entitled to have 
considerable to say, but after the case is broken, the merchants’ 
ideas should be supreme. 

As matters now stand, the manufacturers are trying to regulat: 
all problems, even down to and including the broken package, which 
principle I think is entirely wrong, and as I view it, we ought 
take immediate steps to correct it. 


¢ 
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May Suggest Preventative Remedies 

At this time I feel that it would be becoming of me to apologize 
to our members of the Wrapping Paper Division who have listened 
so patiently and attentively to a talk more applying to the Fine Paper 
side than to theirs. However, many of the underlying principles 
that have brought difficulties to the Fine Paper side are prevalent in 
the Wrapping Paper side, and your listening to the result that has 
been produced on one side may suggest preventative remedies, so that 
you may avoid some of our pitfalls. You have this, however, t 
look forward to that next year the President comes from the Wrap 
ping Paper Division, and he will be able to give you such an in 
teresting talk as to make up for my neglect, and I assure you that 


the Fine Paper members will listen with as great interest as you 
have this year. 
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I am fully aware that the Wrapping Paper dealers have their 
troubles and 1 have one good and sufficient reason for not en- 
deavoring to enter into your field with any ideas of my own, nor 
would | have the temerity to offer remedies, and that one and prin- 
ciple reason which I consider sufficient is that I know nothing prac- 
tically relative to the Wrapping Paper business. I hope that you 
will agree with me that this reason is thoroughly sufficient. 

Now, in closing I want to thank you, my friends, for the many 
honors and tributes of friendship that you have shown me. You 
rather took an advantage of my absence last year, and elected me 
for the second time to the highest office in the Association. I have 
never felt that I was worthy of this distinction, but as it was your 
wish that I should serve you, I have done so to the best of my 
ability. I trust that you will excuse and forget my shortcomings, 
and omissions, and the message that I would wish you to carry away 
from here is that the National Paper Trade Association was formed 
and carries on to do good, to help and assist the paper merchants 
of the United States. The Association is well organized. Its of- 
ficers are untiring in their work and I believe thoroughly in the 
loyalty of its members. With patience and time we shall accom- 
plish many things that seem impossible now. 

On motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted to place 
the address of the President on file. 


Report of Board of Directors 

PresipENT McQuiILten: Next comes the report of the Board of 
Directors. 

SecreTaRY Ringway: The Board would report as a matter of 
information that the Board decided to hold the fall meeting in 
Chicago. 

They also took action at the meeting in regard to our Annual 
Meetings. At the time of the meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in February, at the request of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, Mr. Albert Miller, the only officer of the 
National Association in attendance at that meeting, appointed a small 
committee to confer with a similar committee from the American 
Paper and Pulp Association on this subject. 

At that meeting, it was quite clearly brought out that there was 
very much of a demand on the part of the manufacturers to have the 
meetings of this Association held at the same time. They felt that 
it was a duplication of expense and time to hold two separate 
meetings. 

Our Committee pointed out to the manufacturers’ committee that 
the tirst week in February was considered by the paper merchant 
as entirely too early in the year; that oftentimes our members would 
not have complete figures of the previous year by that time and 
that we couldn’t therefore see the desirability of meeting that early. 
We also pointed out the fact that our individual members apparently, 
from the votes we took on a questionnaire, would prefer to meet 
in the beautiful month of April rather than the bad month of 
February. 

Recommend Convention Date 


As a net result of this conference, however, the committee repre- 
senting this Association agreed to recommend to the Board of Di- 
rectors that next year the meetings be held at the same time and 
at a compromise date, namely, the last week in February. 

I might also state that the Secretary's office had at least twenty- 
five letters from individual members in February complaining of the 
fact that our meetings were not being held at the same time as those 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association. There seemed to be 
a demand both ways. This committee reported its recommendation 
to the Board of Directors, and after a thorough consideration, the 
Board of Directors came to the conclusion that while it was very 
desirable to keep these meetings at approximately the same time, 
there were real reasons why they should not be held at exactly the 
Same time. Those reasons, of course, I think are well known to 
you gentlemen. When the meetings are held at the same “time 
there is difficulty in getting prompt attendance at the meetings, and 
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there are conflicts of meetings, so far as individuals are concerned. 

The net result was that the Board decided to recommend to this 
organization that they hold their annual meeting in 1926 the first 
part of the first week in March, providing the manufacturers hold 
their’s the last week in February. 

The theory on which that recommendation was worked out is 
this: that the manufacturers’ meetings could be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, of some of their smaller divisions, of the 
last week in February. Friday and Saturday of that same week 
could be reserved for agency meetings. Then the National As- 
sociation would meet on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
next week. That means the same number of days practically as 
the old schedule required, but there is a Sunday intervening. 

That action of the Board was reported to the President and 
Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association and they 
sought a conference, which was arranged for one-thirty today, as 
previously explained. I was not present at the conference but as I 
understand it, the American Paper and Pulp Association are rather 
disturbed over the suggested schedule from our Board of Directors, 
and what they would now like to do is to have their meetings on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, finishing their meetings on Wed- 
nesday, and permitting us to hold our meetings on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, or, if desirable, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. The conflict of Wednesday, of course, would not be of the 
utmost importance because that conflict would be with the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committees, and our Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee members realize sufficiently the importance 
of those committees to attend their meetings, regardless of what 
other meetings may be going on. 


Information Asked 


PRESIDENT McQUILLEN: 
which delayed me this noon. 
tion: 


You heard the result of the Conference 

It is the same question, a basic ques- 
Are we capable of doing better and more thorough work 
by having these meetings separated a little than we would by going 
back to the old-fashioned, crowded jamboree which you are all 
acquainted with? 

Mr. Arpert Mitten: What is the manufacturers’ reason for 
their change, so that we can vote more intelligently ? 

SeEcRETARY Ripcway: Is Mr. Hopkins in the room? 
answer that question ? 

Mr. Hopkins: 


Could you 


I think in a general way, they feel it is an 
economy of time and expense and would lead to the conclusion of 
more business on the part of both manufacturer and merchant, if 
the meetings were held in one week. The plan we suggest consumes 
no more time with the exception of Sunday, than the plan they sug- 
gest, but they have a very strong feeling that it would be to the 
advantage of the industry as a whole, to have the meetings the same 
week without an intervening Sunday. 

In order to make this more feasible for us, they are willing to 
crowd their meetings into the first three days, so that there would be 
practically no overlapping of meetings. They really have the sincere 
feeling that that would be to the advantage of our group as well as 
their own. Whether that be so or not, I can’t say. 

Mr. Joun Leste (John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) : 
I move, just for the purpose of drawing out discussion, not that I 
have any set ideas on the subject, that the proposition as outlined 
by Mr. Hopkins be accepted or adopted. I want to get this thing 
regularly before us. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Warp: Wouldn't Mr. Leslie accomplish the same purpose 
by moving that the suggestion of the Board of Directors be put into 
effect, for the purpose of discussion? 

Mr. Leste: I would just as soon put the motion that way. 
All I want is that we each express the opinion that we have. Now 
somebody make an amendment. [| will make either the amendment 
or the motion, so that we know what our members think. 


I have 
already offered this; now you offer the other. 
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Mr. Warp: I move the amendment, that the suggestion of the 
Board uf Directors be adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

PresIpENT McQumLten: It is moved by Mr. Leslie, the adoption 
of the plan of the American Paper and Pulp Association as reported 
by Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Ward amends the motion, that the vote of 
the Directors of the National Association be adopted. The vote, 
under parliamentary rules, comes on the amendment first. Gentle- 
men, are you all clear in your minds? The vote is first on the 
amendment of Mr. Ward, that we adopt the report of our own 
Board of Directors. Are you ready for the question? 

There was a call for the question. 

PresipeNT McQuitten: Those in favor of Mr. Ward’s amend- 
ment will signify by saying “Aye”; contrary minded “No.” It is 
so ordered, and the original motion, therefore, is lost. 


Classification Rulings 

SecreTaRY Ripcway: The Board likewise at the request of cer- 
tain members considered a subject which is of interest to a great 
many members of this Association, and that is the rulings which 
have recently been made by the Treasury Department, that is, the 
Customs Section, whereby certain papers are apparently being mis- 
classified higher than the trade (who should know best) would 
naturally classify those particular papers. 

In discussing this subject, the Board came to the conclusion that 
its policy of the past should be followed in this case, and its past 
policy has been that this Association, because of conflict among its 
individual members, has kept out of all tariff matters. 

| don’t know whether that requires any action, Mr, Chairman, 
or not. 

Mr. Wotprette: Mr. President, this came before us with the 
understanding that it was a matter regarding tariff. The Southern 
Paper Trade Association last Saturday in Atlanta framed a resolu- 
tion which unfortunately, through mischance, did not appear before 
the Board of Directors. Had it come before the Board of Directors 
I am quite sure that the Board in their wisdom would not have so 
ruled. I say that this is not a matter of tariff. It is not a question 
as to whether the duty is high or low, whether there is a duty or 
whether there is no duty. This is a question of the administration 
of customs, and as I say, our resolution calls upon the National 
Paper Trade Association to give protection to the legitimate paper 
merchant who is importing paper, and we look to them to so protect 
the interests of the paper merchants. 

We are distinctly opposed to so-called bootlegging of paper. We 
believe that the Customs laws are so framed, and the penalties are 
adequate, that the legitimate dealers can be amply protected, and 
so that the Government can. 

This, as I say, is not a matter relating to tariff. It is a matter of 
administration, and as against the inaction of the Board, I move you, 
Mr. President, that the following resolution be adopted in lieu of 
the resolution which will come before the Board, but too late for 
action, from the Southern Paper Trade Association: 


Commend Customs Officials 

That the National Paper Trade Association of the United States in 
annual meeting in the City of New York, April 2, 1925, goes on 
record as commending the Customs officials of the United States 
Government on their efforts to have importations of paper declared 
with proper designate terms, and also on their efforts to stop im- 
portations of paper at false values; 

It is further resolved that the National Paper Trade Association 
goes on record as deprecating the action of the Customs officials in 
appraising paper incorrectly by applying to importations such classi- 
fication by name, as is not warranted by fact, custom, or usage in 
the paper trade; 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Treasury Department of the United States Government under 
whose jurisdiction the Customs Department operates. 

Mr. President, I submit this resolution to the Annual Meeting and 


ask that action be taken on it. 
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Mr. M. Banp (City Paper Co., Birmingham, Ala.) : 
the motion to adopt the resolution. 

Mr. N. A. Consiptne (Paper House of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia): Mr. President, I would like to say a few words on this 
resolution, not so much from the standpoint of the coarse paper 
people, who have had their session, but on behalf of a few fine paper 
merchants who have been doing some importing. 

We, of course, are all very much in favor of the activities of the 
Manufacturers’ Import Committee, and we sympathize with their 
efforts to eliminate the false entries of paper, but, on the other 
hand, there has been a great deal of annoyance and embarrassment 
caused to paper merchants who have been importing fine grades of 
paper by the activities of this Committee, and I should like to sug- 
gest an amendment to that motion, that the President be empowered 
to appoint a committee to be known as the Import Committee of the 
National Paper Trade Association, whose functions would be to see 
that the interests of the legitimate paper merchant were properly 
protected on such matters. 

PRESIDENT McQuiLL_eEN: I should like to know, Mr. Wolbrette, 
has there been any decision made? We are asked to call attention, 
as I understand that Resolution, to some mistake that has been made. 
Isn't that still in the air? Has it been definitely settled? 


I second 


Mr. Wolbrette Explains 


Mr. Jutes Worsretre (Southern Paper Co., New Orleans, La) : 
For your information, Mr. President, you are engaged, as I would 
take it, exclusively in the fine paper business, and I would say that 
the reason this thing came up is this: For practically twenty years 
we have been importing a grade of paper known as an M. G. 
Sulphite; whether it contained ground wood or is a pure sulphite 
paper, nevertheless, it is a paper glazed on one side and that 
glazing is put on in the course of manufacture. It is paper that 
goes over a smooth drum, a revolving drum; the upper side is rough 
and the under side gets a glaze. 

I don’t think that the government is a party to such an injustice, 
but the appraiser at the Port of New York in the last five or six 
months has been fit to arbitrarily designate such papers as imitation 
parchment, and the rate of duty, instead of being 30 per cent on 
wrapping papers, (which M. G. Sulphite absolutely is, and cannot 
be contended to be otherwise) is assessed on the basis of imitation 
parchment, which would be three cents a pound and 15 per cent, or, 
in other words, an advance of 2%c. a pound increased duty. 

We are quite sure that when this case comes up, the government 
will see the error of its ways and will change that ruling. It is 
merely a ruling of the appraiser at the Port of New York. How- 
ever, it has interfered with the business of every importer of such 
wrapping paper by having him post with the government the in- 
creased duty, and he may be out of that sum of money for one, two, 
or three years—as long as it can be dragged along, and that is, as 
we contend, an injustice that is aimed at the paper merchant and is 
practically in its effect a non-intercourse ruling, and that the ap- 
praiser in that manner has set up a wall over which no paper can 
come into the United States. 

If it is to apply to paper, then we should ask that it apply to 
every line of merchandise. We should have no importations at all. 
I want to say here and now, for the benefit of those members who 
have any ideas in the back of their heads, that no paper should be 
imported, that about fifty per cent of the newsprint brought into 
the United States is imported newsprint. Our papers are one hun- 
dred per cent American, but they are practically using fifty per cent 
foreign papers and they must get them from foreign places. Not 
every manufacturer of paper in this country makes pulp, and you 
will find that an enormous tonnage, hundreds of thousands of tons, 
are made in foreign countries and are imported into the United 
States. : 

Our function as paper merchants is just as legitimate as those 
importing pulp, or those importing newspapers, and we ask that the 
National Paper Trade Association, representing the paper merchants 
engaged legitimately in the paper business, give us their support in 
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this matter by passing this Resolution. 
you, Mr. President. 





I believe that explains it to 


A Delicate Subject 

PRESIDENT McQui.ten: Gentlemen, this is a very delicate sub- 
ject to get mixed up in, because a great many here in this hall don’t 
really believe in the importation of paper or anything else almost that 
we can make in this country. The fact that newsprint is allowed 
in here free cost one candidate for the Presidency his job. Now 
then, you have got to split again on the importation of raw material 
as against the importation of the manufactured article. This leads 
into a great many ramifications which I am not going to talk about 
myself. 

Is there any motion? 

Mr. Joun Lesiie: Didn’t you refer a minute ago to the ques- 
tion of whether this was a settled matter? And the gentleman who 
has just spoken says that it is appealable from the Appraiser of the 
Port of New York, and undoubtedly that process will be pursued, 
will it not? Hasn’t the Government machinery got to give the 
importer a hearing? I would like to know that. 

Secretary Rincway: There was a hearing on this, in which the 
importer and all others had a chance to be heard, and the ruling 
was passed. The matter can’t be covered, I don’t think, in hearing 
now. I am not familiar with the procedure. The point of the 
matter is that right now the ruling is being applied and I take it 
that that is pretty well settled. 

From the fine paper end, it is not quite the same but negotiations 
are going on now to define newsprint under the Tariff Act, so that 
any news which is not being used for publication purposes shall be 
assessed a duty. 

Mr. Joun Lesixe: I would like to ask if this matter did not 
come before the Executive Committee, and was not some action 
taken on it? 

SEcRETARY Ripcway: The Board felt that the problem involved 
was a tariff problem, and that they would follow the same policy as 
in the past, namely, to have nothing to do with it. The subject was 
laid on the table, but the members of this Association feel that this 
is not a tariff matter at all, this is a matter growing out of an 
improper application of the Tariff Law, and they therefore seek 
the support of this Association at least to the extent as set out in 
this resolution. 


Amendment Accepted 


Was Mr. Considine’s amendment seconded? 

The amendment was regularly seconded. 

You have an amendment to this resolution that a committee be 
appointed to represent the members of this Association who are 
interested in importations. 

The amendment was accepted by the maker of the original 
motion. 

SecrETARY Ripcway: Gentlemen, it seems to me that this resolu- 
tion as proposed by Mr. Wolbrette is as far as this Association 
should go. The appointment of a committee to represent the Na- 
tional Association seems to me to be entirely unnecessary. Those 
members who are interested in this problem can organize themselves, 
and with the support of this resolution, can do everything that the 
Committee from the National could do, but without any danger 
of involving the National Association into a position that it doesn’t 
propose to take or doesn’t want to take. 

That is my only theory. I think the amendment ought to be 
voted on first. . 

Mr. Consipine: We favor American manufacturers wherever 
we possibly can, and we expect to do so. We want to be friendly 
with them. We object to permitting some importers to bring better 
grades of paper in free of duty, competing with people who do pay 
a duty. But I do think that it is the -proper function of this As- 
sociation—if we are paper merchants, free, independent people, not 
merely the dummies of mills, who have to go out and do what we 
are told—and I think that we should be permitted to handle paper, 
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buy it wherever we please and sell it as we please, and | think 
it is one of the functions of this Association to protect us in the 
exercise of our rights. (Applause). 


Sees Nothing Wrong 


Mr. Georce W. Warp (D. L. Ward Co., Philadelphia, Pa): | 
don’t see, offhand, anything wrong with the resolution that has been 
offered by Mr. Wolbrette. As I understand it, he is merely asking 
that a resolution be passed by this Association against any jl- - 
legitimate entries, if I understand the resolution properly. 

I also understand that Mr. Considine is pointing out that this is a 
very big subject that should require the attention of a committee 
that will give it some time and study, and it seems to me that a 
compromise between the two sides might well be taken by appointing 
a committee immediately to study this problem and then 
to the Board of Directors all facts for their action. 

Presiwent McQuitten: The Secretary wants to divide that mo- 
tion and amendment. You accepted the amendment. For the sake 
cf efficiency, will you reject it for a minute until we get a vote on 
it? That is, we will yote on the amendment, and then vote on your 
resolution ? 

Mr. Wotsrette: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT McQuiILLtenN: You have heard the question. The vote 
is on the amendment offered by Mr. Considine to appoint a com- 
mittee—of how many? 

Mr. ConsipineE: I will leave that to the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee or the President. I merely wish some official sup- 
port. 

Presiwent McQuitten: And you want this committee to make 
a report back to the Board of Directors? 

Mr. Warp: It was pointed out here that if it is referred to the 
Board of Directors, the Board of Directors don’t meet until the 
fall. There are a great many men on the floor who feel there 
should be quicker action than that. If Mr. Considine will make 
that to have the committee report to the President of the National 
Paper Trade Association with power to act, that would give you 
the speed that some of our members think it should have. 

Mr. Consipine: I will just make my amendment then to read 
that the President appoint this committee to investigate the situation 
and report back to the President. 

The amendment was seconded. 

PRESIDENT McQuiILLten: Gentlemen, you have heard the amend- 
ment. Is there any ‘further discussion? If not, those in favor will 
signify it by saying “Aye”; contrary minded “No.” 

The amendment was carried unanimously. 

PresipENT McQuitien: The vote now comes back to the orig- 
inal motion on the resolution as amended. Is there any discussion? 

The question was put to a vote, and the motion as amended 
was carried unanimously. 


report 


Election of Officers 


Secretary RinGway: The next business to come before tlic 
meeting is the election of officers. The Board of Directors, unde 
the powers conferred upon it by the By-Laws, submits the following 
nominations : 

President, Mr. J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansiis 
City, Mo. (Applause.) 

Vice-President in charge of the Wrapping Paper Division, M: 
J. C. Mallalieu, Geo. W. Millar & Co., New York City. ( Applause. ) 

Vice-President in charge of the Fine Paper Division, Mr. A. 
Miller, Central-Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. ( Applause.) 

Treasurer, Mr. K. S. Warner, John F. Searle Co., New York 
City. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ross P. Anprews (R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington. 
D. C.): I move the election of the names presented, and also tha' 
the Secretary cast a unanimous ballot for the gentlemen nominate: 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. The Secretar 
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Measured Units of Liquid Chlorine 


CCURATE loading of containers is probably more important with Liquid 


Chlorine than with any other industrial chemical. Approximate net weights 
are not sufficient; they should be such that each container may act as a measured 
unit of Liquid Chlorine. 


Accuracy of this sort is the keynote in the design and operation of the Mathie- 
son Multi-Unit Tank Car. It is the basic feature by reason of which this car assures 
the maximum of safety, economy and convenience in the transportation and use 
of Liquid Chlorine. 

Each of the fifteen one-ton containers is refilled at our Works while being 
individually weighed on a Toledo Scale. To make doubly sure of the accuracy of 
the contents, all containers are allowed to stand for 24 hours after filling, until 
the Liquid Chlorine has adjusted itself to atmospheric temperature. The weights 
are then re-checked before the containers are returned to the Multi-Unit Car. 

Users of the Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car are assured of an even fifteen 
tons in each carload, each ton container a measured unit of Liquid Chlorine, with 
none of the hazard due to possible overloading and with no shortages or uncer- 
tainty as to the quantity of material received or on hand. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 7c 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda EE Sesquicarbonate of S 
Liquid Chlorine-CausticSoda “& Bitactiegtenden Socks te 
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cast the ballot, and the members nominated were declared elected 
to the respective offices. 


PRESIDENT McQUILLEN: May we hear from our new President, 
Mr. Carpenter? 


Mr. Carpenter Speaks 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CARPENTER: I want to thank you for the con- 
fidence you have shown in me. I will try to do the best I can and 
will give you every bit of time and attention that is required. 

I am sure there is some work that the Association can carry on 
in a very, very satisfactory way. I am very optimistic about the 
work of the Association. 

At one of the first conferences I attended here I met one of the 
first Presidents and I asked him how business was. He said, “It 
is fine. We are selling plenty of goods and making plenty of money.” 

There is a great deal of work to be done. The Government has 
taken a very much more favorable stand regarding working with 
business instead of hindering it, and I think there are a great many 
things that can be brought out this year that will help us so that 
we will have an even better year than last. I am encouraged with 
the work of the National Paper Trade Association, and I want 
your support in carrying it through to an even greater success. 

Thank you. (Applause). 

Mr. A. M. Mitrer: I think you have all heard enough from me 
for the past two years. I thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me, and I will do my best if you will all stick by the 
ship. 

Vote of Thanks Passed 


Mr. Huspert L. Carter (Carter, Rice & Co., Boston): Mr. 
President, I think a great deal has been accomplished in the past 
year, and I think much of it is due to our retiring President whom 
we all love. I wish, therefore, to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
McQuillen and to Mr. Miller and Mr. Carpenter, the cther retiring 
officers and committeemen. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

SecrETARY RipGway: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion 
which has been duly seconded. I suggest that those who are in 
favor of carrying it rise. 

The motion was carried by a unanimous rising vote. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT McQvuiL_eEn: Gentlemen, have you any other business 
to bring before this meeting ? 

It was suggested by a member that the newly-elected Vice- 
President in charge of the Wrapping Paper Division be heard 
from. 

Mr. J. C. Matrarieu: I appreciate the honor, gentlemen. It is 
a great one. I want to do what I can to help this Association and 
I hope that the members will help me make my office a success 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT McQuILLEN: Is there any other business to be brought 
before the meeting ? 

Before we adjourn, I want to read this swan song: that I warmly 
appreciate the obligations that I owe to you gentlemen and I rejoice 
in the expressions of confidence and friendship I have received from 
you so often. I wish you, my fellow paper merchants, all the best 
there is in life. 

The meeting adjourned at five o'clock. 


J. W. Carpenter Recovering From Illness 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Omanwa, Neb., March 31, 1925.—The numerous friends in the 
paper trade of J. W. Carpenter, president of Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Omaha, will be glad to know that he is on the road to re- 
covery from an illness which has been serious for several wecks. 
Although he is much better it will be some time yet before he will 
be able to get back in the harness. 








Forestry and the Industries of Connecticut 


Mipp_etown, Conn., March 31, 1925.—‘Four-fifths of the land 
area of Connecticut is relatively unproductive but capable of giving 
large returns in forest production, ‘while every year the citize: is 
going deeper into his pocket to pay the cost of state government,” 
said Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Eexecutive Secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, before the Rotary Club of Middletown 
today. He talked of forestry as a development vital to the industries 
and to the general welfare of the state. 

“IT want to give you Connecticut people two contrasting pictures” 
he said, “On the one hand we have the picture of a state with but 7()1,- 
000 acres of its land under the plow out of a total land area of 
3,085,000 acres. While the state is reported to have 1,500,000 acres 
of forest land, but 10 per cent, or a little more, of the forested 
area is mature forest. Over 80 per cent of the 1,500,000 acres of 
forest land is covered with second growth or is not coming up to 
new forest at all. This picture is one of lazy if not idle acres in 
extent equal to nearly four-fifths of the land area of the state, giving 
but a small percentage of the possible returns on the investment which 
the state has in these lands. 

“The opposite picture is one of increasing taxation and increasing 
cost of state government in Connecticut. The grand levy or general 
property taxes for state and local purposes in Connecticut increased 
from $16,755,385 in 1914 to $47,038,024 in 1923. While data as to th 
cost of government in Connecticut are not available annually for all 
government authorities, the total expenditures for running the gov 
ernment of Connecticut increased from $6,599,105 in 1913 to $24.- 


082,004 in 1924. 

“Along with increasing taxes and increasing cost of government 
there has been large increase in the amount of tax exempt property 
in the state. The value of exempted property in the state increased 
from $144,200,941 in 1910 to $280,887,014 in 1922. 

“The nearly four-fifths of the state now bringing in but smal! 
income could give returns, under proper forest management, which 
would go a long way toward offsetting the increasing taxes, increas 
ing cost of government in the state, and increasing tax exempt prop 
erty. 

“Connecticut is paying exceedingly heavy penalty for the more than 
280,000,000 board feet of lumber which must be brought in from 
other states to satisfy the annual consumption of lumber in the state, 
which is approximately 350,000,000 board feet. If Connecticut could 
have available for protection of forests from fire and for reforesta 
tion an amount equal to the bill which it is paying annually for 
freight on lumber, the state would be coming back rapidly to a 
profitable forest condition. As it is the state continues to tolerate 
a very large area of unproductive land, failing to appreciate that a 
lazy or an idle acre is as much an economic waste as an idle man.” 





E. W. Mielke Joins Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


Cuicaco, March 31, 1925——E. W. Mielke, for many years @ 
part of the organization of the Paper Mills Company, 517 South 
Wells street, becomes on April 1 a member of the official fami) 
of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, 626 South Clark street. Mr 
Mielke becomes vice-president of Dwight Brothers to fill the vacancy 
created when Mr. Gimlin retired to move to California. “KE. W 
is very popular in Chicago paper circles and also enjoys the friend 
ship and good will of hundreds in the printing industry. He is 
very welcome addition to the Dwight Brothers organization. 


Rockwell-Barnes Lease New Quarters in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30, 1925.—The Rockwell-Barnes Pape: 
Company, St. Louis, whose plant at Third and Locust streets was 
recently destroyed by fire, has leased the entire four-story buildin: 
at Levee and Valentine streets. The quarters are larger than th: 
former building occupied by the company. The building will b: 
used for factory, storage and offices. 
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“YOUR PAPER IS MADE —_ Ha. |] IN YOUR BEATERS” 


Dilts 
Bandless 


Beater 
Rolls 


insure — 


SPECIFICATIONS SAF ETY since the bars cannot fly out. 


Four cast steel heads shrunk on and 


keyed to shaft. SPEED in replacing bars as roll need not be 


Special alloy steel fly bars, heat 


treated. Bars held at four points removed from its bearings. 
by steel keys driven home. 


ims; f fi f ‘ ; 
ae msi Perfect ts at all four EFFICIENCY in beating as all the fly bars are 


Bars easily and quickly removed held tight at four points 
without taking roll from bearings. ? 


Fly bars always sharp edged; never ; 7 
burr over. Superior design and ECONOMY as its immunity from accidents 
correct mechanical construction. 


Chinn ae replacement of fly bars only when they 


roll built. Your present rolls can 
be built over to this type. 


—_@m11its— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 


are worn out. 
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Naaoal Paper Trade Association’s Annual Banquet 


About 500 in Attendance at Fifteenth Annual Event Held Thursday Evening at Waldorf-Astoria— 
Excellent Vaudeville Follows Dinner and Dunninger, Mental Telepathist, Amazes All by His Clever 


The fifteenth annual dinner of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday night, brought to 
a fitting close the schedule of events contingent upon the twenty- 
second annual meeting of that Association which had been in progress 
since Monday. 

Due to the fact that the National Paper Trade Association had 
diverged from its usual practice this year and had its convention 
at a different time from that of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, the attendance at the banquet was somewhat under that 
of former years. There were just about 500, however, who took 
their places at the tables and the curtailed attendance did not effect 
the good-fellowship or social atmosphere. The dancing in the 
Grand Ball Room which is one of the features of these events 
proved the usual lure to the ladies and there was a generous 
representation of the fair sex present to enjoy the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

Reception Precedes Banquet 


A very pleasant social half hour preceded the banquet and it was 
7:30 when the signal was given to enter the banquet room. An 
orchestra occupied the stage and played as the guests entered and 
were finding their seats. When everyone was located at his or her 
table the orchestra played America after which the assemblage was 
seated. The taking of a flash light picture delayed a moment or 
two and then the first course of an exceptionally fine dinner was 
laid. 

As is the custom 6f the Association, the banquet entertainment 
this year again consisted of vaudeville in place of the almost inevit- 
able program of after-dinner speaking. Anticipating a long pro- 
gram, orders had been given to speed up the proceedings as much 
as possible and the service was so capable that the six courses were 
disposed of in less than an hour and a half. During this service 
the orchestra rendered an excellent musical program of classi- 
cal and popular music and several times when the crowd caught 
the first notes of a popular air spontaneous singing was prompted. 

There was a brief intermission between the serving of the last 
course and the opening number of the vaudeville program, during 
which time the orchestra abandoned the stage and took positions 
which would correspond to places in the orchestra pit of a theater. 
At 9:30 the first vaudeville number was announced and the bill 
was not concluded until midnight. 

The talent was provided and the bill staged by the Private [nter- 
tainment Department of the B. F. Keith Theatres and was under 
the personal supervision of Miss Frances Rockefeller King 


Dunninger Hit of Evening 


The number that occupied the greater part of the time and which 
made the pronounced hit of the evening was put on by Dunninger, a 
worker along novel lines of mental telepathy. He worked absolutely 
without any assistants other than those taken from the audience 
and he did the major portion of his work from the stage without 
personal contact with his subjects in the audience. In other words 
he apparently possessed the power of reading the minds of his 
subjects from a considerable distance. 

As an initial undertaking he did some very clever mental work 
with the aid of duplicate packs of cards, one held by himself and 
one held by different persons in the gathering. His real talent was 
best. sHown, however, when he began his tests to show how he 
could read the minds of several persons at once. 

Asking four persons to arise,“he requestgd each of them to think 


and Original Line of Work—Dancing Follows Vaudeville Bill. 


of a three figure number. 


Almost as soon as he had received their 
word that they were thinking of the number he wrote a figure on 
a small blackboard and then placed the blackboard on a chair with 
its back to the audience. He then passed another slate to the first 
one of the subjects, asked that he write his number on it and then 


pass it along to the next one to do likewise. When they had . 
finished he asked the last subject to total up the four numbers and 
announce the result. The answer was that the total was 2221. 
Dunninger turned the blackboard on the stage over and the number 
2221 was found written there. 


Other Vaudeville Numbers 


Several subjects were called upon the stage and the entertain- 
ment was thus enlivened. It may be said that Dunninger thoroughly 
entertained his auditors and that he also completely mystified them. , 

Covan and, Ruffin were a very good colored song and dance team 
who put on a lively little set and Ruby Norton proved a winsome 
girl who sang well. Her accompanist, whose name was not an- 
nounced, also put on a clever pianologue, showing how song 
imitators get their melodies from old-time songs of quite a 
different character by simply changing the tempo and taking other 
license. 3 

Taken all in all the fifteenth annual dinner of the National Trade 
Association will be remembered as one of the most pleasant affairs 
the association has ever held. 


National Round Table of Salesmen 


Availing themselves of the fact that the annual convention of the 
National Paper Trade Association is being held here this week, the 
Salesmen’s Association presented something in the line of an in- 
novation in connection with their weekly luncheon at the Hotel 
Belmont last Monday. 

The gathering was in the form of a National Round Table at 
which there was a general discussion of trade conditions and pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year. There were 24 present, the 
number including representatives from the four divisions of the 
Salesmen’s Association. Walter E. Perry, the new president of 
the Association, presided and remarks were made by George K. 
Gibson of Chicago, J. H. Coy of Chicago and members of the 
New York group. 

The opinions expressed at the meeting showed that those present 
believed that trade conditions are looking up and that with the 
agricultural conditions in the Middle West so satisfactory business 
is bound to be good for the balance of the year. 





Not Much Change in Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, March 31, 1925.—Chicago paper dealers do not report 
much change in the situation during the past week. Trade is fair 
and sales managers are not allowing any grass to grow under the 
feet of their sales forces. Markets are not showing much change, 
except in the case of old papers wherein declines of a dollar a ton 
are noted in many items. Lower values in this division seem to 
be getting rather chronic. Board prices are, or soon will be, r 
flecting the lower cost of raw material. Paper box manufacturers 
say that their business, taking the country as a whole, is showing 
a decrease of approximately eight per cent as compared with figures 
for a year ago. 
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Efficiency Demands Greater 
Speed with Less Power 


Whether it be racing cars or beaters, the 
efficiency of the machine depends on the relation 
of speed and power. That machine is most effi- 
cient which obtains the greatest speed with the 
least expenditure of power, and the efficiency is 
usually the result of the machine’s design. Valley 
Holland Beaters, through important features in 
design, give unusually high efficiency. As a result 
they have economy in operation, great durability, 
and, by beating better, make better paper. We 


have ready for you a booklet giving complete 
information regarding the above statement. Write 
for your copy today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (o. 


APpPpL_eTon, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


A Partial Installation of Valley 
Iron Tub Holland Beaters in a 
Large Eastern Mill. 
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Valley Holland Beaters 


1. A Combination lighter-bar 
and stand, the lighter resting on 
its own sole plate, makes the 
beater always rigid, prolongs its 
life and insures greater beating 
efficiency. 


2. The Famous Valley Band- 
less roll is a feature of all our 
beaters. 


3. A combination cast iron 
backfall, knife holder and front- 
fall, strengthens the engine and 
never causes shut downs for re- 
pairs. Very heavy spindles and 
efficient journal boxes are features 
of Valley Holland Beaters. 
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Those Who Attended the Convention 


The following is a list of those who attended the convention of 
Paper Trade Association at the Waldorf-Asteria, 
March 30 to April 2: z 


A 


R. P. Andrews, R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
Charles Addams, Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York City. 


B 
Michael Berlan, Berlan Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
L. R. Boswell, Minneapolis Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leon Beck, Charles Beck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. N. Bicknell, Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cutler Bonestell, Bonestell & Co., San Francisco. 
M. Band, City Paper Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Arthur W. Blackman, D. F. Munro & Co., Boston. 
C. L. Beckwith, H. W. Carter Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nicholas J. Barrett, Thomas Barrett & Son, New York City. 
G. E. Beggs, Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Graham Blandy, Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Worcester, Mass. 
James E. Bradley, Bradley-Reese Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Charles H. Baldwin, New York, N. Y. 


Cc 
Frank B. Cummings, Storrs & Bement Co., Boston. 
Hubert L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Co. ‘Corp., Boston. 
Norbert A. Considine, Paper House of Penn., Philadelphia. 
G. E. Caskie, Jr., Caskie, Dillard Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. D. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
G. G. Custer, W. F. Neckie Paper Co., Milwaukee. 
E. Ashley Crowell, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston. 
A. J. Corning, Hubbs & Corning Co., Baltimore. 
Scott B. Clifford, C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis. 
Elmer E. Cole, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City. 
John A. Church, Cinn. Cordage & Paper Co., Cincinnati, O. 
P. H. Clifford, C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis. 
G. E. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha. 


D 
A. A. Duer, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., Baltimore, Md 
Allen C. Damon, Paul E. Vernon & Co., New York City. 
Harry M. Donahue, Molten Paper Co., Philadelphia. 


E 
E. A, Eaton, F. M. Eaton Paper Co., Boston and Waltham, Mass. 
Charles A, Esty, Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Worcester, Mass. 
T. H. Epes, Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 


F 
A. E. Fuhloge, Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis. 
F. E. Floyd, Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis. 
Roger I. Fisher, Fisher Bros. Paper Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Jerome Franc, Franc-Graham Paper Co., New York City. 
W. H. Freimark, American Paper Mills Corp., New York City. 
Max Frank, John Carter & Co., Boston. 


G 
W. N. Gillett, Chicago Paper Co., Chicago. 
Samuel G. Garner, J. E. Life Paper Co., New York. 


Wilfred Graham, Franc-Graham Paper Co., New York City. 
Le Roy M. Gardner, R. L. Greene Paper Co., Providence, R. I. 


H 


A. R. Hartung, A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia. 
Edward F. Hurlinger, Union Selling Co., Cincinnati. 


Harvey N. Hearl, Quaker City Paper Co., Philadelphia. 
Arthur C. Hall, John Carter & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
W. J. Herriman, E. "A. Bauer Co., Milwaukee. 

F. E. Hearn, Hearn Paper Co., Youngstown, O. 
Arthur E. Ham, Arthur E. Ham & Son, Boston. 

A. Lawrence Ham, Arthur E. Ham & Son, Boston. 
W. O. Hayes, U. S. Envelope Co. 

James L. Ham, Arthur E. Ham & Son, Boston. 
Herbert C. Ham, Arthur E. Ham & Son, Boston. 
Harold Helmer, Berchew, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 
S. S. Hillard, Caskie-Dillard Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


I 


Henry G. Ihsen, Hubbs & Howe Co., Cleveland. 
Leaton Irwin, Irwin Paper Co., Quincy, Ill. 


J 
Dean Y. Johnston, Chatfield & Woods Co., Cincinnati. 
FF. T. Jamison, Interstate Cordage & Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ellis R. Jones, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo 
George S. Johnston, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb. 
Sydney S. Jones, Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. \ 
B. A. Judd, Petrequinn Paper Co., Cleveland. 


K 
T. F. Kennedy, S. Walter, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Alfred Kerns, J. E. Linde Paper Co., New York City. 
R. J. Kettles, Charles F. Hubbs & Co., New York City. 
Harold W. Keil, Millcraft Paper Co., Cleveland. 
Charles Koch, Barton, Duer & Koch, Washington, D. C. 
Harry G. Keffer, Johnston Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Frank J. Keogh, Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit. 
Carleton Knight, Knight, Allen & Clark, Boston. 


L 


John Leslie, John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Spencer Lather, Lather & Lathrop, Inc., New York City. 
B. W. Lipscomb, Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

G. R. Likins, Springfield Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Fritz Lindenmeyr, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York. 


Perry W. Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis. 


M 

W. F. McQuillen, Storrs & Bement Co., Boston. 

F. W. McCarty, Standard Paper & Woodenware Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

C. G. McGehee, Jacksonville Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. C. McLoughlin, Union Paper & Twine Co., Detroit. 

Edward J. Merriam, Merriam Paper Co., New York City. 

Joseph H. McCormick, Butler Paper Corp., Chicago. 

W. F. Moody, G. W. Moody & Son, New Castle, Pa. 

E. P. Magel, Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis. 

James E. Mitchell, Utica Paper Co., Utica, N. Y. 

G. A. Manz, J. & F. B. Garrett Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Louis J. Marshall, Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 

A. M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, O. 

O. A. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, O. 

J. C. Mallalieu, Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., New York. 

W. C. Merzwiler, Miller Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Harry W. Morgan, Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston 

R. E. Myers, R. M. Myers & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

W. L. Muzzey, Proctor Paper Co., Boston. 

George McKinney, F. A. Flinn, Inc., New York City. 

H. J. Merickel, Toledo Mdse. Co., Toledo, O. 

R. E. Milligan, Seaman Patrick Paper Co., Detroit. 
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is the salvation THT 
the Paper Induete, zi 


Figures from U. S. Census and National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


HE wonder of the EVOLUTION 
industrial era is the way “Enormous increase in individual productivity through labor-saving 


. : devices” is but one of the achievements of management reflected in this 
in which labor - Saving record of the automobile industry. 


machinery has come to the 
front in increasing produc- 
tivity. What the automobile industry has accomplished is now being accomplished by 
modern paper mills that utilize the benefits of the NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER. 


Labor-saving equipment is the salvation of the paper industry just as it is of every 
industry. The New BELOIT Fourdrinier with its three main features; REMOV- 
ABLE, ADJUSTABLE and SHAKEABLE, brings to mill men all of the modern 
developments that have so long been desired. 


An efficient, smooth-running mechanism that saves man hours, increases production 
hours, saves labor, time and money and shows a profit every day you operate it. 


Sixteen orders prove that it is making good. Each user is enthusiastic. The records 
so far created are but a forerunner of what it will create when this year’s balance sheets 
are computed. 


It will pay you to investigate this New BELOIT 


Fourdrinier now. Write for special Bulletin No. 9 while 
it is fresh in your mind. 


Oe NEW BELOII 
FOURDRINIER 


Beloit Iron Works & Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
AC RR EE ATER IEEE EM 


Established 
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James McCracken, Riege!- & Go., inc.,-Phitadelphia. 
E. A. McGrath, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco. 
W. J. McLellan, Carter, Rice’ &' Co.; Boston, Masé.° ~ 


«ue 


oO “ 


George: B. O’Neill, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City. 


a. Ie. Oman, Paper Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


P 
F, T. Parsons, F. T. Parsons Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
F. W. Power, Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston. 
Lawrence S. Pollack, Pollack Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Tex. 
E. A. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland. 
L. A. Peck, Paper House of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Harvey E. Platt, J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia. 


Q 
J. K. Quinn, Riegel & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


R 


. A. Rhodes, S. P. Richards Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Randell, Henry Lindenmeyr,& Sons, New York City. 
R. E. Reeves, Alling & Cory Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

R. Y. Roesch, Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland. 

Henry Roesch, Roesch Paper Co., Tampa, Fla. 

I. H. Reid, Diehm & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati. 

Wallace Rindskoff, Rosenthal Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
B. C. Rust, Barton, Duer & Koch, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles Roller, Roller Paper Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Ss 
Walter N. Stuart, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City. 
N. Saxe, Saxe Paper Co., Philadelphia. 
Stephen Sauer, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City. 
H. J. Severance, Hubbs & Howe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. H. B. Smythe, J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. N. Sayler, Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Samuel Schwartz, Schwartz & Co., Philadelphia. ; 
W. Seinsheimer, Seinsheimer Paper Co., Cincinnati. 
Henry Streibut, Albany, N. Y. 
Thomas F. Smith, Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. B. Stevenson, Storrs & Bement Co., Boston. 
George H. Strott, New York Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morris Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser, New York City. 
E. J. Schmidt, Parke, Thomas, Tucker Paper Co., Chicago. 
H. A. Simpson, Hubbs & Corning Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur B. Sherrill, Riegel & Co., Philadelphia. 
Harry Supo, Providence, R. I. 


W 
Gc 


T 
A. E, Thomas, F. A. Flinn, Inc., New York City. 
G. R. Tolen, Midland Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
D. F. Teetor, R. M. Myers & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
G. Bendel Tracy, Fort Hill Paper Co., Boston. 
Charles W. Townsend, U. S. Envelope Co. 
James Thompson, U. S. Envelope Co. 
William W. Thompson, Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit. 


U 
C. K. Urquhart, Jr.. Urquhart Paper Co., Inc., New York City. 
- Vv 
George W. Van Alstyne, Troy Paper Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
Ww 


Jules Welbrette, Southern Paper Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Simon Walter, S. Walter, Inc., New York City. 

Charles P. White, Charles F. Hubbs & Co., New York City. 
L. J. Whiteford, Charles F. Hubbs & Co., New York City. 
B. W. Wilson, B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 





Sidney L. Wellhouse, National Paper Co.,Atlanta, Ga. 

James L. Wells, Sloan: Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kit S. Warner, John F. Searle Co., Inc., New York City. 

C. A. Wilder, Wilder Bros. Co., Philadelphia. 

T. F. Willis, Willis & Weber Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo 

C. J. Wittrock, Paragon Paper Co., Cincinnati. 

H. A. Washburn, Messinger Paper Co., Chicago. 

H. E. Waite, John Carter & Co., Inc., Boston. 

W. J. Warner, Thompson Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

William W. White, James White Paper Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Wilson, Blake, Moffett, Towne, San Francisco. 

W. S. Wilcox, Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co., Philade!phia 

F. W. Wilson, Blake McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

George W. Ward, D. L. Ward Co., Philadelphia. 


7. 
Charles A. Young, Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston. 
Zz 


J. W. Zimmerman, Standard Paper Co., Cincinnati. 
Anthony E. Zoeller, Roller Paper Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 





Baltimore Market Continues Sluggish 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Battimore, Md., March 30, 1925.—A rather disappointing con- 
tinuation of the sluggish condition of the market marked the trade 
generally here during the last week. While a number of very satis- 
factory orders were placed and quite a few inquiries were received, 
there was not the tendency evident that had been anticipated with 
the season. Forecasts, however, for the immediate future are bright 
and most of the large houses expect good business as the result 
of recent activities of their sales forces in and out of the city. 

William R. Lenderking, president of the Purity Paper Vessels 
Company, has returned from an extended business trip to New 
York City, New England and the West and is devoting his attention 
chiefly to plans and details of the new plant which his compan) 
will establish in the building formerly occupied and operated by thx 
old Clipper Mills in Woodberry. This property was purchased in 
February by the Purity Paper Vessels Company and represents 
one of the largest industrial plant expansions recorded recently in 
Baltimore. The company has entirely outgrown its plant at 5 and 
11 West Conway street, where the business was established in 1917 

Benjamin F. Bond, Jr., president of the B. F. Bond Paper Com 
pany, is spending a week at Pinehurst, N. C. Bert I. Reider, vice- 
president of the Bond Company, returned the latter part of last 
week from a business trip through the South. Mr. Reider reports 
favorable conditions in that section of the country for the trade 
generally. 


Pacific Paper Trade Association to Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, Cal., March 27, 1925.—The annual convention o! 
the Pacific Paper Trade Association will be held at Del Moute, 
May 12 to 17. At the same time the annual meetings of the |-0s 
Angeles Paper Trades Association will be held in conjunction with 
annual meetings of other local associations. An excellent program 
is being arranged which will include several noted speakers. 

There will also be a golf tournament over the historic Del Mont: 
course. 


Zachary Hollingsworth Dies Suddenly 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 2, 1925.—Zachary Hollingsworth, chairman 
of the board of directors of Hollingsworth & Vose Company and 
one of the founders of the company, died suddenly this mornii 
at the Hotel Brunswick, where he resided. 
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New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pulp and 


Paper Makers 


DAILY PRODUCTION 800 TONS 
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Riegel & Co. In 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30, 1925.—The illustration presented 
herewith shows the sales department and part of the main office on 
the first floor of the new warehouse of Riegel & Co., Inc. The firm 
now occupies that portion of the Grellet Collins building, formerly 
used by the Dill & Collins Company, fronting on Sixth street 
and extending from Cherry to Quarry streets. 


Thoroughly Fireproof and Modern Building 


The building is of concrete and steel construction and _ thor- 
oughly fireproof and modern. The shelving in the stock room on 
the first floor is of steel piping and each bin is designed to hold 
certain sizes and kinds of paper. Constructed tier above tier, it 
admits of the storage of loose reams and packages of easy access, 
yet the amount possible to be packed in a small place is almost in- 
conceivable, representing the contents of many cases. The top 
tiers are connected across aisles by platforms, which admit of the easy 
loading and unloading of their contents without climbing down. 

The open stock in cases, such as Enameled Book, is also stored in 
bins made of steel piping, the size of the bin graduated to that of 
the paper, and the cases fixed with rollers on the bottom so that 
they can easily be pulled out. 

Much of the bulk goods is stored in outside warehouses of easy 
access. Expansion and progress may be considered as the keynote 
of this established house. 


Change in Merchandising Methods 


There have been marked changes in the methods of merchandis- 
ing paper and this concern has shared in the changed methods. One 
does not have to look far into the past history of the paper business 
to realize that it was the universal custom for paper merchants to 
have their own brands, under their own watermarks, in bonds and 
writings, many of them overlapping in price and quality even in 
the same paper house. This meant heavy investments in stock and 
capital, with warehouses packed to capacity, as in many instances 
the turnover was very slow. 

With the advent of mill brands, with consumer acceptance pro- 
vided by intensified advertising in national mediums, have come the 
changes noted above. The management of this house, early recog- 
nized the possibilities in the mill brands and added mill accounts and 


New Warehouse 


brands of accepted quality and popularity whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. It is not the province of this sketch to go intu this 
subject in detail, but simply to mention some of the mill brands oi 
outstanding brilliancy and popular appeal, for which it is distributor, 
The names of the Hammermill Paper Company and Millers Falls 
Paper Company come quickly to mind; also a trifle later on, the 
Quality papers made by the American Writing Paper Company; 
many others might be mentioned of similar quality and esteem 


Great Progress in Two Years 


In fact, it would seem that within the last two years the greatest 
progress has been made, for during that period the distributing for 
this district of the products of the Dill & Collins Company has 
been entrusted to this house. This in itself was an event of im- 
portance to them, as it meant many additions to their forces, in 
office and selling help, including the installation of an advertising and 
service department. 

This house was fortunate in beginning the sales of Book papers, at 
the time that the Dill & Collins Company discontinued its plan of 
selling direct, and established distributing agents in the different 
paper centers. With no bad past to forget, with no record oi 
previous failure tv be overcome, coming in fresh into a new ‘icld, 
from the fine paper end in which they were already well established, 
they were well received by the printing and publishing trades, and 
naturally took over much of the retail business that had been bought 
direct heretofore. This opened up to Riegel & Co. accounts and 
even districts new to them, and meant a large increase in thei 
business. 

A. B. Sherrill, Treasurer and Manager 


While this is a Riegel enterprise, its success is primarily due to 
it’s general manager and treasurer, Arthur B. Sherrill, whose ac 
quaintance and standing with the mills, has made possible the secu 
ing of the desirable accounts. 

The advent of the mill lines meant quicker turnover, but un 
fortunately the paper merchant must carry to give proper service, 
other grades and kinds of paper not in universal demand, which 
increases the investment and reduces the average turnover. 

On the top of this, students of business conditions note with great 


View 1n Office or New WAREHOUSE OF Riecert & Co., INc., PHILADELPHIA 
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For Sulfite Bond and Writing 
Papers 


HE fastness requirements of 

these two classes of paper are 
readily obtained by the use of 
National Direct and Acid Dyes. 
These possess the strength, solubil- 
ity and brilliancy necessary for the 
economical production of all shades. 


Test them on your own stock, and 
under your particular mill con- 
ditions. 


Our paper laboratory will undertake 
preliminary matches if samples of 
stock are forwarded to any of our 
branch offices. 


NATIONAL DYES 


FOR PAPER 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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regret that in the fine paper merchandising the average sale order is 
becoming less yearly, and this represents more than half of the items 
bought. In all probability this class of orders, is handled on a 
close margin. 


Every Transaction Should Yield Profit 


The time is soon coming, when the paper merchant must separate 
his retail from his wholesale business, and not make his mill and 
larger orders support the whole works. Every transaction should 
stand on its own bottom, and bear its own share of expense and 
yield the proper profit based on its cost. 

The tonnage distributed during 1924, was probably equal to that 
in the boom year 1920, but due to the great number of orders for 
small amounts, the profits were not what they should have been. 
It is the opinion of the executives of this concern, that some 
remedy will eventually be found for this condition. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times, the cooperation that exists be- 
tween the manufacturer and the paper merchant, which is even now 
extended to paper merchant’s customer, the printer and publisher. 


Notes of the Los Angeles Trade 


Los AnceEtgs, Cal., April 2, 1925.—The market is extremely quiet. 
The best can be said about it is “fair” and some dealers are not 
even this optimistic. Most of them agree with Bradstreets that this 
is the fag end of a period of depression and expect business to 
pick up in the very near future. 

Prices are about the same. The Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association announced a 10 per cent cut the first of the week. 
Just what this may come to cannot be predicted, but the California 
Paper Corporation, the largest independent manufacturers on the 
coast, met the cut the following day and word comes that any 
further drops will be met accordingly. 

All grocers bags dropped 10 per cent on March 26. Tube rope, 
jute twine and B. B. hemp dropped once cent a pound on March 19 
and B. C. hemp twine dropped two cents a pound on the same date. 

The engagement has been announced of Daniel C. Roberts, partner 
in the firm of Roberts, Otter & Nelson, to Miss Hortense Elizabeth 
Van Nourick. The marriage will be solemnized April 15, followed 
by a honeymoon to Coronado, Cal. 

E. A. Overweiser, vice-president and general manager of the 
Whiting Paper Company, Stevensport, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. 
Overweiser, is in Los Angeles on a combination business anc 
pleasure trip. 

A. B. Galloway. formerly manager of the American Paper Com- 
pany, Seattle, and now representing the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company, was a recent Los Angeles visitor. 


Zellerbach Paper Co. Makes Interesting Display 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los Anceves, Cal., March 27, 1925.—An exhibit of the process 
of making rag content and sulphite papers is now being presented 
by the Zellerbach Paper Company, Los Angeles, in the windows of 
the Commercial National Bank, Fourth and Spring streets. The 
exhibit was arranged by Ross McPhee and shows the process by 
which rags are converted into paper and a portion of the process 
by which sulphite is made. The exhibit is accompanied by numerous 
pictures and a descriptive text. 


Wayagamack President Returns 


C. R. Whitehead, president of Wayagamack Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, has just returned from England, where he spent 
a few weeks completing the arrangements for a Joan of £425,000 
which his company’s subsidiary, Wayagamack News, Limited, ex- 
pects to obtain under the authority of the British Trade and Fq- 
cilities Act. The purpose of this loan is to add to the present kraft 
pulp and paper mill, a news print mill of 200 tons capacity. 


YEAR 


Miss Signe Croeger Manages Large Paper Business 


“Now is the time for all good men and true ... Now ‘s the 
time for all good men and true....” Written thousan‘s and 
thousands of times until perfection had been reached. Pag 
page of pot hooks until at last they could be read as readily as they 
were written, and Miss Signe Croeger went forth from business 
college to be a cog, but not to remain one, in the vast business 
machine. 

It was a rather timid Miss of fifteen, who ten years ago weut into 
the office of D. F. Peck Paper Company, in the Fisher Building, 
Chicago, but the same young lady who now sits behind the gen- 
eral manager's desk of the Hanchette Paper Vompany, and the 
D. F. Peck Paper Company and the absorbed Sipple Tress inter- 
ests, is far from being timid. As the saying is “she knows her 


after 


Miss SiGNe CROEGER 


stuff” and the combined interests, which she manages, represents 
one of the largest coarse paper businesses in the country. 

Mr. Peck, who is president of the three concerns, left last Jan- 
uary for a four months’ trip abroad. Before leaving he appointed 
Miss Croeger, who had previously been his private secretary, to 
the position of general manager of Hanchette and Peck interests. 

Miss Croeger is only twenty-five years old and has been with 
the D. ‘F. Peck Paper Company for ten years. 
position she has held since leaving business college. 

Miss Croeger modestly gives Mr. Peck all the credit for her ad- 
vance. She says that he is a man who gets the utmost loya!ty 
from his men. Not a man given to petty fault-finding, but very 
exacting and insistent upon the doing well of anything worth the 
doing. Miss Croeger soon learned to be sure that her work was 
right before it was laid upon the chief's desk. Her employer is a 
very thorough man and she absorbed that same thoroughness. She 
has handled, as secretary to Mr. Peck, every phase of the business 
—buying—selling—accounting—costs—etc., and now that she has all 
the responsibility she knows how to approach any problem with 
Mr. Peck’s point of view and make her decisions as they should be 
made. 


It is the only 


Bloomsburg Paper Co. to Resume 


Bioomssurc, Pa., April 6, 1925.—The Bloomsburg Paper Com- 
pany, which has been idle since its mill was damaged by fire carly 
in the winter, has nearly completed the necessagy repairs and is 
soon to resume operations. 
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World-wide Acceptance 


800 BIRD SCREENS 


Have been installed on the paper machines located 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Australia, Japan, 
England, and Finland. Stated in terms of production, 


16,000 Tons of Paper paper pass through Bird 
, Screens Daily. 


~ BIRD SCREENS 


BIRD MACHINE. COMPANY 


= South Walpole; <=. Massachusetts ! 





BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITES 

KRAFT PULPS 

GROUND WOOD 


NORRONA 
PULP STONES 


PRINTING PAPER 


of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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EDERICK) 
U MPs 


There’s Quality In Everything 


In everything from the cant hooks used on the logs to the Paper 
Mill Pumps there is quality. But quality counts most in the pumps. 
A mill may be built for newsprint, kraft, book paper or board, but 
to get profits they must have a constant flow of pulp. You get 
service from Frederick Pumps. 


No matter what type of mill you have—whether you are buying 
for maintenance or for a complete new mill—make sure you get 
pumps which have proved their worth—Frederick Pumps are used 
in many of the best mills in the country. 


Remember that your mill must run continuously and that the 
reduction in the number of shut-downs and in power, made possible 
by high quality and efficient pumps, means a saving every day in the 
vear. Buy Frederick. 


QUALITY COUNTS 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Frederick, Maryland 


In Canada . 
DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD. 
Lachine, Quebec. 
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With Which Is Combined 


The Magazine of the Paper Industry 
HENRY J. BERGER, Editor 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE DECLINES 


The foreign paper trade of the United States showed a distinct 
downward trend during February both as compared with the preced- 
ing month and with the same month of last year according to the 
Paper Division of the Department of Commerce discussing Febru- 


ary’s imports and exports. The Division says the decrease in the 


value of imports of paper and paper products was comparatively 
small and may be ascribed partly to the shortness of the month, but 
imports of paper base stocks and exports of paper and board were 
substantially under those of the preceding month, exports in addition, 
showing considerable decline in value compared with the same 
month in 1924. 


Shipments of news print paper continued during February the up- 
ward trend observable since the early fall, the volume of these ex- 
ports exceeding that of any month since December, 1923. With few 
exceptions, however, the other items show a decrease, the value for 
the month reaching a total of only $1,595,641 compared with $1,807,- 
305 in January, and $1,967,470 in February, 1924. While the loss 
compared with the latter period is apparently greater, the lower range 
in prices in a number of the leading items, such as news print, book 
paper, wrapping paper, photographic paper, and hanging paper, is 
responsible as well as a decrease in the volume of shipments. With 
the exception of bristols, board and board products, including wall 
boards and boxes and cartons, which represented some of the lead- 
ing exports during 1924, have shown a downward trend since the 
first of the year. Exports of paper base stocks also fell off to some 
extent during February as compared with the previous month but 
are substantially larger as compared with a year ago. 

There was a very slight decrease in the value of paper and board 
imports during February, the total for the month reaching $9,201,307 
compared with $9,608,037 in January and $9,446,214 in February, 1924. 
As in the case of exports, the majority of the items show a greater 
or less decline compared with those of the preceding month or of 
the previous year. Imports of standard news print, which rep- 


resent the bulk of these receipts, exceeded those of ‘February, 1924 
by nearly 8 per cent, but averaged 1,500 tons less than in Ja lary, 
with a corresponding loss in value. Imports of tissue paper, pioto- 
graphic paper, decalcomania paper, and boxes increased compared 
with those of February, 1924, and January, and miscellaneous \ rap- 
ping paper and pulp boards also show an increase as compared 
with the latter month. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States durine Feb- 
ruary show a reduction in volume of 20 per cent compared with 
the preceding month and of 4 per cent compared with February, 
1924. Compared with January imports of nearly all classes de- 
clined, the greatest decreases being registered in receipts of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, kraft pulp, and rags. Imports of me- 
chanical pulp, however, were 22 per cent greater than in January 
and 56 per cent greater than during February, 1924, while imports 
of bleached sulphite and rags and other waste also show substantial 
increases compared with the latter period. 

Imports of pulpwood into the United States amounted to 150,346 
cords which were valued at $1,482,957, an increase in quantity of 17 


per cent over the January receipts and 10 per cent over those of 
February, 1924. 


TRADE PRESS AS MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING 


Sir Ernest Benn, chairman of Benn Brothers Ltd. and a well 
known English publisher of trade journals in an article in the 
current issue of Anglo-American Trade, the monthly bulletin of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London expresses the belief 
that the wealth of America and the prosperity of its citizens is very 
largely due to advertising. The article contained other thoughts 
on trade journal advertising of more than passing interest which 
have influenced a friend of the Parer Trape JourNAL to send Sir 
Ernest's article to this office with the suggestion that it be re- 
printed in these columns. The article in part is as follows :— 

“It is particularly flattering for an Englishman to receive an 
invitation from the editor of an American paper to write about 
I feel rather as if the editor of the Church Times had 
asked my views on theology. 


advertising. 
As a publisher of trade papers | 
have frequently sought the assistance of authoritative American 
writers on advertising but I do not remember ever contributing 
a line to the American press on this subject. I look upon America 
as the home of advertising, as the place where the art is really 
understood, and where it has been developed to a state of perfection. 
I go further, I attribute the wealth of America and the prosperity 
of its citizens very largely to advertising. Statisticians give figures 
showing the wealth of various countries, but I want no figures to 
tell me that the wealthiest countries are those which advertise, 
that wealth is distributed in proportion to the knowledge of adver- 
tising, and because America has this knowldege :t is the country 
which heads the list in the matter of wealth. There is here a 
very great and very important difference between the Englishman 
and the American. The English manufacturer thinks he is very 
progressive if he allows when making up his cost account 5 jxt 
cent for advertising, and then he wonders why his trade is in such 
a poor way. The American on the other hand understands that 
the selling of an article is as important and often as difficult as the 
making of it, and so, when he plans his manufacturing expenditure, 


he allocates a good round sum to selling and advertising. 
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“As a trade and technical paper publisher, I shall be expected Box Board Statistics for February 
to hold the view that advertising in this class of publication is 


st of all, but apart from my personal interest in the matter, merce announces February figures on the operations of box board 
the bes ’ pa y ' : 
that point of view is very easily substantiated. Trade paper ad- manufacturers, based on reports of 87 companies. The capacity data 
‘tising, from its very nature, is one hundred per cent effective. ™ the following table vary according to the normal number of 
” rT - no need for any advertising convention to preach working days in each month, Sundays and holidays being excluded 
“There 1S 


a ; A until the end of May, and Saturdays also being excluded since 
truth in advertising so far as the trade and technical press is June 1st when the five-day week (with Saturday used for clean-up 
and repairs) was adopted by about 80 per cent of the mills. 


WaAsuHrnGTON, D. C., March 31, 1925.—The Department of Com- 


concerned. It may in rare instances be possible to advertise with- 
out the assistance of truth in the public press to a public without jee. Gephaidic a 

shnical k it i i literal impossibilit ————————~ —_—_—_—SX—-E—a—_—S 
technical knowledge. Bat & io a payee ent . Per Per Unfilled 
to tell a lie in an advertisement in a trade paper. Your reader 


Year Inch hours cent of Tons cent of ea ease 
: : and —————._ capac- -———__~___——, cagac- ers (end o 
knows what you are talking about; he is as good a judge of the : 


: . : : 1923 

article as you are yourself. He wants its technical specification, Nov. 9,250,950 7,734,109 83.6 216,150 157,700 738 164,537 96,838 
a . : . id Dec. 9,250,950 7,465,884 80.7 216,150 147,1 1 14 ; 

its scientific points, the special features which distinguish it from fas 250,95 6 5 8 


other articles in the same line of business, but when it comes to -2 seeeone Saeetaas oe seers aes 7a nen 110,461 

essential statements as to quality and price it is impossible to deceive yoy ° 3 e20 68 #388620 3 ort 178634 503 13s°011 

him. Thus it comes about that the standard of truthfulness and — 7970798 6482,622 834 147,049 310 168,269 
helpfulness in trade paper advertising is the highest standard obtain- wy o N70 798 soe aae By! ieee *4 as 

able, a fact which gives to this class of medium a selling quality Seat. sates a etls ees oe eernee = eae 

and a pulling power that is unequalled in the whole realm of _ Sates veer see se ree = 71 eat 

paper and print. Jan. 7,770,798 8,195,945 105.5 181,566 195,427 107.6 196,764 112,495 
“Both American trade papers and English trade papers ought to ‘Feb. 7,419,960 7,310,744 98.5 173,460 172,036 99.2 159,632 99,060 


ie able to carry a good proportion of advertising from the other 


feo ‘ 
month Capacity Operated ity Capacity Output ity received month 


Tons 
: il EE Stocks of waste paper 
side of the Atlantic. Such a movement could do nothing but good. Ship- Stocksof Consumptionof Per (end of month)—Tons 


. ; Year ments boxboard waste paper—Tons cent of 
It could not fail to be highly profitable to the manufacturers who) ang of box- end. <tf In Unshi 


—__—__———, capac- pped 
_ : _ month board of month Capacity Consumed ity Onhand transit purchases 
place the advertising, it would, of course, be profitable to the pub cane pu 


lishers, but these are the least of the advantages which would come Nov. 162,501 40,107 204,450 146,699 7 145,899 10,628 23,333 


Dec, 143,971 43,328 204,450 144,040 70.4 166,670 12,990 22,882 
~ , j oO 2 
irom such a development. It would all help in the great work 176,437 44,404 212,628 166,089 78.1 125,962 14,324 40,891 


ringing the English-speaking peoples together, while it might do Feb. 172,178 47,546 204,450 165,367 120,820 14,353 


27,100 
| tes es ies ie, et a a 
ing ists in ex- , , ’ ’ 0 136,450 11,918 27,631 
something to teach the world at large that trade consists - 166,633 48,091 212,628 161,262 75.8 134,725 11,632 26.854 
change and that prosperity can only be developed through trade. 147,024 48,116 171,738 144,183 151,342 13,674 34,022 


46,447 179,916 155,172 : 156,442 16,939 34,870 
180,400 


44,719 171,738 176,632 .8 153,357 17,002 34,919 
185,789 42,992 171,738 178,212 -8 162,999 15,319 41,766 


; . - 192,183 41,609 188,094 183,327 97.5 168,348 14,921 27'804 
Southern Pulp and Naval Stores Co. to Build Mill Nov. 163,716 43,085 155,382 157,501 101.4 156,711 15,523 29,423 


h -_ 165,143 43,190 179,916 158,548 . 172,412 14,329 31,620 
Dusiin, Ga., March 26, 1925.—Secretary W. H. Proctor of the aa” tonite scene eurhen diesen sain caaeaioen 
Chamber of Commerce has announced that the plant of the South- ‘eb. 169930 48°818 163°910 164°273 2 168219 16610 27'238 
ern Pulp and Naval Stores company is to be erected at this place, Saks Hardin cateslates atten 
and machinery for the big outfit is now in process of shipment. 

This announcement followed a meeting of a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and C. A. Thorsen, head of the new company, . 
in which final details for locating the plant here were completed, and Swedish Paper Lockout Settled 
the Chamber of Comerce got ready to fulfill its contract with the 
company, which included donation of a site on the east side of the 
river, just below the railroad bridge, comprising about 60 acres, and 
including the site of the old artificial stoneworks plant, with an 
artesian well. 

Mr. Thorsen, who has been in the city several days, told the com- 
mittee that he will put in a plant to cost $600,000. Much of the 
heavy machinery, and some steel buildings, for it, will come from 
Hopewell, Va., the big war-time explosives plant, and much of it 
has been used very little. This machinery is now being loaded 
for shipment, and some of it is expected in a short time. Other 
machinery is being purchased and will be shipped soon. 


Word was received here last Saturday that the Swedish lockout 
had been settled after being in progress two weeks. The workers 
in the pulp and paper mills returned to their places last Monday 
and the difficulty which threatened to impair the paper industry 
in Sweden and to disturb the pulp conditions in this country has 
apparently been overcome. 

Trade Commissioner Klath of Stockholm notified the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce at Washington of the 
settlement of the labor difficulties. It is known that the settle- 
ment was due to the efforts of the Mediation Commission which 
undertook the arbitration of the difficulties before the lockout went 
into effect. Details as to the settlement are very meager as have been 
all details received here regarding the lockout and its progress. 

: Commissioner Klath’s cable to the Department of Commerce at 
Cascade Paper Co. to Build Pulp Mill 


Washington, announcing the settlement of the lockout, was as fol- 
Tacoma, Wash., March 26, 1925.—To supply all of the pulp used lows :— 


in its large paper manufacturing plant the Cascade Paper company of “Afer several day’s intensive activity. the Mediation Commission 
Tacoma will build a $400,000 pulp mill adjoining tts present paper was successful in settling all existing lockouts and strikes effective 
plant it the mouth of Chambers creek, near Steilacoom, it is an- immediately with negligible wage changes. The labor cost in the 


nounced here, The new pulp mill will make possible an increase paper industry increased about four per cent or almost 1,000,000 
in paper output of more than one-third. crowns annually.” 
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Canada’s Annual Budget Overlooks Paper Industry 


Budget Speech Ignores Embargo Subject and Montreal Infers Government Is Not Prepared to Adopt 
Either Tax or Embargo Proposals—Important Provision for Export Tax on Electric Powe: 
—Paper Makers Union in Need of Funds—Good Progress on New News Print Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTreEaL, Que., March 30, 1925.—During the past week the 
Annual Budget has been presented in the Federal Parliament and 
one point which has been entirely overlooked by the press of Can- 
ada is the fact that the Budget proposals contain no reference 
whatever to the pulp and paper industry. It will be remembered 
that there has been an agitation going on for a long time for an 
bargo on pulpwood and that as an alternative to the embargo the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association at its recent annual meeting, 
urged the Government to adopt an export tax on pulpwood. That 
the Government is not prepared to adopt either of these proposals 
may be inferred from the fact that nothing whatever about them 
was mentioned in the Finance Minister’s Budget speech. 

One proposal, however, which will be of considerable importance 
to the United States is the decision to put an export tax of one- 
hundredth of a cent per kilowat hour on electric power exported 
from Canada. This is at the rate of $1.95 per horse power. On 
the basis of the present export, this will bring a revenue of $314,518. 
The only company exporting power in the province of Quebec is the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company and its affiliates, and 
their exports amount to 75,000 hp. Two Ontario organizations 
are exporting, the Ontario Power Company and the Toronto 
Power Company, the former having exported 52,204 hp. in 1924 
and the latter 34,087, a total of 86,291. 

The question has arisen as to who will pay this tax. The offi- 
cials of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power content that as far 


as they are concerned, it will be paid by Americans importing the 
power from Canada, as they state that they sell their power in 


Canada. In Ontario the question as to who will bear the burden 
of the tax has not yet been clearly defined. 


Important Issue Involved 

It’ is regarded here, however, as practically certain that a much 
more important issue underlies the proposed tax on power than 
first appears. Recently American capitalists financed a scheme 
providing for the expenditure of $50,000,000 for the development 
of power at Carillon Falls on the Ottawa River, half-way between 
Montreal and Ottawa. Under the present law electric power can 
only be exported on a yearly license. The promoters of this 
scheme, however, are seeking power from the Federal Government 
to make a 25-year contract for the export of 300,000,000 horse- 
power from this plant. There has been a good deal of opposition 
to the principle of the export of power. The Federal Government 
has made it known that it is favorable to the export of power 
under proper safeguards. But Premier Ferguson. of Ontario, and 
Premier Taschereau, of Quebec, have both declared against the 
principle of exporting power on the ground that if the power were 
retained at home it would force industries to come to Canada. The 
fact that the Federal Government have now announced an export 
tax on power is taken as an indication that they intend to allow the 
power to be exported and that they consider opposition to the ex- 
port of power will be negligible when it is shown that such ex- 
port will bring substantial revenue to the country. 


Fraser Companies’ New Mill 
The way is now believed to be completely cleared for going 
ahead with the Fraser Companies’ plans for the construction of 
the projected new paper mill at Madawaska, Me., which will have 
a 200-ton daily capacity of book paper. This is indicated by the 
fact that the application of the company for authority to use the 
International Bridge across the St. John River for a steel pipe line 


conveyor through which pulp manufactured at the company’s 


present plant at Edmundston, N. B., will be pumped to the new mill 
at Madawaska, Maine, has been favorably reported upon to the 
Maine House now in session at Augusta. The project is under- 
stood to involve an expenditure of $2,500,000. 


Pulp and Paper Exports 
The United States continues to be Canada’s chief customer for 
wood pulp, pulpwood and news print paper. In February 133,- 
891,000 pounds of wood pulp, 155,915 cords of pulpwood, and 200, 
673,100 pounds of news print paper were exported to that country, 


The value of these is placed at $11,904,102 in a report issued today 
hy the Bureau of Statistics. 


Paper Makers Union in Need of Funds 


From a_ resolution which 


is being forwarded to the various 
locals for a referendum vote to be taken between April 1 and 15, 
it would seem that the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
is in need of funds. The text of the resolution is: 

“Whereas, the funds of our International Union have been de- 
pleted to the extent that it retards the progress and extension of 
our organization, due to lack of revenue to reduce our outstanding 
obligations ; and 

“Whereas, the integrity and honesty of trade unions has never 
been on trial because of refusal to pay their obligations; and 

“Whereas, our International Union has contracted unavoidable 
outstanding through recent injunction against our 
organization, and through strikes; this indebtedness must be paid, 
and 


indebtedness, 


“Whereas, the integrity of our membership is on trial, unless we 
meet these obligations; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we assess all members in good standing, as of 
April Ist, 1925, one day’s pay on prevailing wages, to be paid be- 
fore September 15th, 1925.” 

An attempt was made by officers of the Paper Makers Union a 
year ago to levy a special assessment of 35 cents per capita, but 
it was defeated. 

Development in Newfoundland 


Good progress has been made on the construction by the New- 
foundland Power and Paper Company of a news print plant at 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, with a capacity of 400 tons per day, 
and it is expected that the mill will be in operation by the middle 
of this year. There will be four machines, each of a 1%) tons 
capacity, and 234 inches in width. The company has timber rights 
over 2,000,000 acres of limits which will yield at least 50 years’ 
supply. 

A report has just been received here of the annual mecting 
in London of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, the 
president of which is Viscount Rothermere, owner of the Daily 
Mail. Lord Rothermere stated that through reorganization some 
of the newspaper companies formerly interested in the concern 
had ceased to be holders of: any substantial number of shares and 
that, therefore, at the expiration of the present contracts, the com- 
pany will have to sell its product in the open market. “The fu- 
ture market,” he said, “for the greater part of the company’s 
product will undoubtedly be’ the United States which consumes 
more news print than all the other countries of the world put to- 
gether.” Meanwhile, the company has commenced work on the 
erection of 400 permanent homes for the workers in the mill. The 
houses will be of modern type and of various design to harmonize 
with the hotel and other buildings which have already been crected 
in the company’s model town. 
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The feeder knows that Howard Bond speeds up 
work because it lies flat and slides up to the gauge 
pins accurately every time — and when it comes to 
the second time through the press for the extra color 
it’s a cinch to get a hair line register because of its 
same flat lying qualities. 


— Howard Bond in the print shop is a time and 
labor saver. 


Send for sheets for testing. 
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Compare it! 
Tear it ! 
Test it! 

And you will 
Specify it! 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 


HOWARD LAID BOND 
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Philadelphia Trade Suffers from Cuts Into Values 


Keen Competition is Working Against the Transacting of Profitable Business—Norbert A. Considine 
Thinks American Manufacturers Need Not Fear European Competition for Some Months—Diamond 
State Fibre Company Discontinues Paper Making—Keystone Mills Brings Suits. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30, 1925.—Though there is consider- 
able irregularity in the paper distribution trade, the dealers maintain 
that in due consideration of the present quieter tone in the business 
world generally there is a fair volume of orders on hand for imme- 
diate shipments. The great drawback is the tendency to cut into 
values. 

The fine paper market shows more of a shifting nature with 
business decidedly spotty and constantly changing from one grade 
to another. While this irregular demand has been most marked 
within the past week the volume, when orders are summed up, 
amounts to larger tonnage than anticipated. 


Coarse Papers Being Cut 


The keenest competition in the trade is that of the coarse paper 
market. Dealers state that the growing number of local coarse 
paper distributors chiefly has been responsible for the price cutting. 
With all clamoring for sales in the dullest Springtime that has pre- 
vailed within the past few years there is very little regard for 
profits. 

Though there is scarcely any demand from the mills for paper 
stock in any of the divisions of the paper, rag or other grades of 
raw products the prices are holding firmly. No accumulation of 
materials is found in the warehouses and dealers are experiencing 
difficulty in collecting them. Mill inquiries too have fallen off con- 
siderably with little prospects of any activity in the immediate 
future, both manufacturers and dealers taking the attitude of waiting 
and watching for some evidence of resumption of business before 
preparation for the expected Springtime revival. 


N. A. Considine on European Markets 


While the American paper makers are lingering in a rather un- 
certain state of business prospects for the Springtime there is every 
evidence that the European manufacturers are in prosperous con- 
ditions, judging by the survey of the foreign markets, which were 
made on his recent trip abroad, by Norbert A. Considine, President 
of the Paper House of Pennsylvania. President Considine finds that 
the home consumption is so great very little paper is left for ex- 
port and American Manufacturers have nothing to fear from foreign 
competition for many months to come. There is scarcely any paper 
available for exportation from the German Mills where orders have 
been so heavily from home consumers that production for two or 
three months to come will be absorbed in that country. With the 
coming presidential election still further heavy inroads are anti- 
cipated on the German Supply with even higher prices than those 
now prevailing and which are on a par with the American makes 
and forming a barrier to importation to this country because of the 
added duty. President Considine tells of conditions in the Scandina- 
vian countries where he toured previous to the lockout. At the 
time of his visit there in mid-March there was every hope of an 
adjustment of the labor difficulties which since have resulted in 
the closing of mills. Mills at that time were sold up, consumption 
being principally for the foreign trade leaving a small portion for 
exportation to this country. In consequence, he believes that there 
will be a scarcity of news print or other papers of North Europe 
manufacture for exportation. The Paper House of Pennsylvania 
opened an office in Oslo, Norway, from which will be handled all 
Scandinavian Mill business and the exportations of news print 
distributed in this country through the local headquarters. There 


also was opened a German export center through the acquisition 
of the former offices of the J. L. N. Symthe Company, recently con- 
solidated with the new export branch of the Paper House of 
Pennsylvania. 

Discontinues Paper Making 


Having previously announced the changes in the personne! of the 
administrative body, the Diamond State Fibre Company during the 
week made further announcement of its intention of discounting the 
manufacture of paper and of confining its production exclusively 
to the fiber products. There is now being formed a company which 
will take over the Conshohocken Plant of the company devoted to 
the production of glassine and grease proof papers and which will 
be known as the Glassine Paper Company. The company is com- 
posed of influential men who are associated with the business life 
of Conshohocken and surrounding territory. The head of the new 
company will be Chester E. Bleecher, for many years connected 
with the Diamond State Company as its plant superintendent and 
who will be the President and General Manager of the new con- 
cern. It is expected that the new firm will be in control of the 
business by April 1 and that the manufacture of a complete line of 
glassine products will be produced. With the disposition of the 
Conshohocken plant there has been announced the retirement of the 
Fibre Company from the paper manufacturing field. The company 
maintains a fiber plant in Bridgeport, Pa., and part of this business 
will be removed to Wilmington, Del., where there also is to be 
operated a similar business to that of the former. The Fibre Com- 
pany discontinued the manufacture of parchment and Water Leaf 
papers two years ago when the Glen Mills were closed after more 
than 100 years of paper manufacturing and the mills still are held by 
the former company although operation never has been resumed. 
Recently there was made known the fact that the company had 
reorganized some of the administrative offices. In New York, R. W. 
Knox was made general manager succeeding L. K. Detwiler who 
was transferred to the Bridgeport plant as assistant general sales 
manager. I. R. Blair formerly in charge of the radio products 
at Bridgeport was placed in charge of the Pittsburgh Offices succeed- 
ing G. P. Singer who went to New York. N. B. Richardson be- 
came manager of the radio products. C. L. Simmons, formerly in 
charge of the Chicago Offices has been placed in charge of the 
newly opened Southern Branch. Franklin Dunlap was succeeded 
as advertising manager by Daniel MacGugan. The Fibre Tube 
Mill formerly located at Bridgeport also will be removed to Elsmere, 
Del., the original location. 


Keystone Paper Mills Enter Suit 

Suits involving 28 Insurance claims have been entered in the 
Delaware County Court at Media, Pa., by the Keystone Paper Mills 
of Upper Darby. The suits are the outgrowth of the fire which 
destroyed the waxing plant and paper making equipment of the 
Keystone Mills last May when damages running into thousands of 
dollars was done to the plant. Since the fire the Keystone Com- 
pany has been endeavoring to collect its claims without resort to 
Court but, failing in its attempts, the institution of proceedings was 
begun. There are 28 Fire and Use and Occupancy Insurance Com- 
panies involved in the damage claims. The suits will come up at 
the Spring Sessions of the Court in Media. The Keystone Mills 
have been closed pending the settlement of the claims as the equip- 
ment has been so completely damaged that operation is impossible. 
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SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
SPECIAL COVER 
COLONIAL OFFSET 
MACHINE FINISH 
ENGLISH FINISH 
ANTIQUE LAID 
STRONGBULK 


LEGAL BOOK 
EGGSHELL 
COATING 
MUSIC 
SCHOOL TEXT 
LITHOGRAPH 


WHITE - BLUE WHITE - NATURAL,- INDIA 
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KEEBRA BLEACHED POPLAR PULP 


DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


TICONDEROGA PAPERS 
(o) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO. 
ATLANTIC PAPER CO. 

CARTER, RICE & CO., CORPN. 

R. H. THOMPSON CO. 

J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 

* 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO. 
CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
BUTLER PAPER CO. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO. 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO. 

J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER CO 
SIERRA PAPER CO. 

. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK 

OMAHA, NEB. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TROY, N. Y. 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 
McCLELLAN PAPER CO. 
AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPN. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
ATLANTIC PAPER CO. 

= 

ENDICOTT PAPER CO.. 
SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 

* 

PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO. 
MEGARGEE BROTHERS 
MUTUAL PAPER CO. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER CO. 
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March Proved Disappointment to the Toronto Trade 


Orders Have Been Fewer Than for the Previous Two Months—Ontario Safety Association Holds Annual 
Meeting—Gordon W. Jones Opposed to Pulpwood Embargo—Engineers Report Favorably on 
Proposition for Pulp and Paper Mill at Winnipeg—Notes and Jottings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ontario, March 30, 1925.—Now that the fine weather is 
here, paper jobbers are hoping for a decided improvement in trade 
and are looking forward to April with considerable expectancy. 
There is no denying that March has proved a disappointment. 
Orders, for the most part, have been small and not as numerous 
as during the previous two months. One feature of the trade is 
that manufacturing stationers report an improvement in their line 
and a number have been caught short of supplies. They have been 
buying like others in the business on a limited scale and several 
rush orders have been given the paper mills for writing and book 
paper. The envelope business has also shown considerable pick-up. 
Mills are operating to about the same capacity. 

In the rag and paper stock line, there has been a drop in book 
and ledger stock and in print manilas. There is a fair demand for 
all grades of new cotton cuttings and prices are firm. 


Safety Association Holds Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association was held last week in the office of the President, 
H. F. E. Kent. Mr. Kent reviewed the work for the past year and 
expressed satisfaction with the progress shown in the mills. He 
particularly stressed the reduction in the frequency and severity 
of non-fatal accidents and also the decrease in fatal accidents. He 
referred to the forthcoming reorganization of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, due to the retirement of the veteran chair- 
man, S. Price, by reason of ill health, and said that the manufac- 
turers should be active in making their influence felt to see that 
their interests are not overlooked when a new appointment is made. 

A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Association, gave the 
details of the work in 1924 and also of the saving effected by the 
industry during that period. He congratulated the mills that had 
carried off the Safety trophies and referred to the increased inter- 
est of management and men in the achievement of accident pre- 
vention. 

Another interesting question discussed at the meeting was the 
advisability of including woods operations within the scope of the 
working of the Association. Splendid progress has been made in 
accident elimination in the mills and the feeling is now gaining 
ground that bush activities should receive a portion of the bene- 
fits of the educational work carried on by the Association. 

The following were elected directors for the coming year: 
C. Nelson Gain, Garden City Paper Mills, St. Catharines; George 
Carruthers, Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto; I. H. Weldon, Pro- 
vincial Paper Mills, Toronto; R. S. McInnes, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Iroquois Falls; K. S. Maclachlan, Lincoln Mills, 
Merritton; W. J. Wallace, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall ; 
John Black, J. R. Booth, Ottawa; Col. C. H. L. Jones, Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie; H. St. J. Jarvis, 
Don Valley Paper Company, Toronto. R. S. McInnes, Iroquois 
Falls, was elected President for the coming year, George Car- 
ruthers, Toronto, Vice President, and A. P. Costigane, Toronto, 
Secretary. 

Opposed to Proposed Pulpwood Embargo 

Gordon W. Jones, of Bancroft, Ont., who is a well known 
dealer in pulpwood, says that the total production of pulpwood in 
the central portion of Ontario during the past season was about 
thirty-two thousand cords, of which twenty thousand was peeled 
poplar. He adds that the unpeeled wood is dependent on the Can- 
adian market and hence the price is very low. American plants 
ceased buying peeled wood late last summer and as a consequence 


there is a large quantity of peeled wood on the railway sidin, 
begging a market. He estimates that there are about cighty 
thousand cords of peeled poplar in districts west of Montreal un- 
sold at the present time and says this wood will not find a market 
until United States mills resume purchasing, as practically no 
poplar is used by Canadian plants. Mr. Jones adds that public 
sentiment in his district is solidly against the proposed embargo or 
export duty as the peeling and taking out of pulpwood is the main 
source of revenue to the settlers. They feel that any such legis- 
lation would be one of the most unfair acts ever placed upon the 
statute books. If such a measure is passed, Mr. Jones states that 
it will have the effect of killing all competition for the farmers’ 
pulpwood and leave them at the mercy of Canadian pulp and paper 
mills, who would then have a complete monopoly of the business. 
The settlers know very well what they could expect under these 
conditions. 


» now 


Engineers’ Report on Pulp Mill 

Word has been received in Toronto that the expert engineers, 
who have been investigating the technical phases of the proposed 
pulp and paper mill at Winnipeg, have practically completed their 
preliminary report and that this will be submitted at an early date 
to the various committees formed to deal with the enterprise. It 
is stated that the preliminary report justifies all the claims made 
by J. D. McArthur in respect to the pulpwood possibilities of 
Manitoba and that all the evidence indicates that a pulp and paper 
mill on a large scale could be successfully carried on. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

S. F. Duncan, Treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Duncan, who have been spending a holiday at Pinehurst, 
N. C., have returned home. 

The Waterous Engine Works, Brantford, recently received a re- 
peat order from Price Bros. & Co., Quebec, for twelve large cater- 
pillar grinders, the first of the new improved type made in Canada. 

Owing to a freshet on the Credit river, the plant of the Provincial 
Paper Mills at Georgetown, Ont., had to close down temporarily 
but has now resumed operations. A recent wind storm did some 
damage to the roof of the storage and beating room of the com- 
pany’s mill at Mille Roches, Ont. 

Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario, 
recently delivered an interesting address on the timber and_pulp- 
wood resources of Northern Ontario before the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers Association, Toronto. 

The number of cars handled in and out of the mill yard in 1924 
at the plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Iroquois 
Falls, Ont., was- 29,021 which, if made up into one train, would 
measure 231 miles. 

N. E. Wainwright of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, spent 
the past few days in Montreal on business. 

Warwick Bros. and Rutter, manufacturing stationers, Toronto, 
are holding their annual display of Christmas papeteries for the 
present year in the new, large show room of the company and 
many novelties are presented, one outstanding sample being an exact 
reproduction of an old treasure chest. 

H. F. Bullard, who has been manager of the Dryden Paper Com- 
pany, Dryden, Ont., for some time, left last week for Glens Falls, 
N. Y., where he has been appointed assistant to the President of 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. J. S. Wilson, who has been chief engineer of 
the plant at Dryden for the past five years, succeeds Mr. Bullard 
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Meet Regarding Definition of Standard News Prini 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1, 1925.—Some fifty representatives 
of news print mills, importers, newspaper publishers and represen- 
tatives of government departments attended the hearing on Friday 
before Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Judge McKenzie Moss 
in charge of Customs in connection with the proposed new defini- 
tion of standard news print paper. After a lengthy conference and 
at the insistence of representatives of the publishers a further 
hearing was set for April 17. 


Those Present at the Hearing 

Henry A. Wise and C. G. Parker of Wise, Whitney & Parker 
represented the Import Committee of the American Paper Indus- 
try at the hearing. John R. Hecht, customs expert of the Committee 
was also present as were J. L. Fearing of the International Paper 
Company; John R. Miller of the West Virginia Paper and Pulp 
Company and F. J. Sensenbrenner of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company. Others attending the hearing included John Mathews 
former chief of the Paper Division of the Department of Com- 
merce and O. M. Butler present chief of the Division. Luther M. 
Walter representing the Chicago Tribune, James C. Deery of the 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, New York; M. H. Eichberg, 
Traders Paper Company, New York; H. S. West and A. G. Dur- 
gin, Mead Paper Company. W. H. Gatchell of the Southern Rail- 
way; Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Standards, 
and B. W. Scribner, chief of the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau; 
L. B. Palmer, secretary of the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Alisha Hansen, Washington representative of the asso- 
ciation and others. 

Mr. Ashworth, one of the experts of the Customs Service who 
has been handling the definition opened the conference by  re- 
viewing the situation to date. He spoke of the original news print 
definition which was promulgated on August 28th, 1923. He then 
took up the amendment proposed by the Bureau of Standards which 
is the one now under consideration. Mr. Ashworth explained that 
the conference was called for the purpose of hearing expressions of 
opinion from all of those interested. 


Domestic Manufacturers Want Clear Definition 


Mr. Wise told the secretary that all the domestic manufacturers 
are anxious to get is a clear definition. The present standard he 
said does not afford a sufficient guard to domestic mills and there 
are at present many evasions of the law. 

Mr. Parker who has been handling the details of this work for the 
Committee made quite an extended statement in which he called at- 
tention to the fact that there is only one kind of paper on the free 
list of the present tariff law and that is “standard news print paper.” 
Mr. Parker spoke in some detail of the provisions for news print 
paper in former tariff laws. He dealt particularly on the fact that 
in the last tariff law the question of price was the controlling 
element. 

Many new papers are being evolved in Europe, Mr. Parker said 
which are not in any sense of the word news print paper but which 
are coming into the United States under the present definition of 
news print paper. These papers, he said, have a better finish than 
what is commonly known as news print paper and the importations 
are upsetting the whole American paper industry. He called par- 
ticular attention to the fact that Canadian news print paper will come 
into the United States under the proposed definition without any 
trouble at all. He approved, he said, the definition promulgated by 
the Paper Division of the Bureat of Standards. Answering one of 
the questions asked him regarding the recent decision of the United 
States Board of General Appraisers on side runs Mr. Parker said 
that that decision had been based entirely on the presentation made 
to the Board by importers and that the Attorney for the Government 
was not in possession of the fact when the case was heard. He 
stated that the Board had granted a rehearing. 


For Newspaper Purposes Only 

Mr. Parker caused considerable comment when he announ:( that 
the domestic manufacturers want to have the definition so {ramed 
that no paper can come into the country as news print paper wless jt 
is for the distinct purpose of publishing a newspaper. 

A representative of the importers interrupted Mr. Parker to call 
attention to the fact that when American mills sell news print paper 
they do not specify that it is for newspaper use only. The question 
of sheet news print paper was brought up, and Mr. Parker stated 
that the domestic manufacturers want the country publishers to be 
protected, and are perfectly willing to have sheet news come into the 
United States the same as rolls. 


Elisha Hansen Speaks for Publishers 


Elisha Hansen, Washington representative of the publishers opened 
up rebuttal by calling attention to the fact that the paper manv- 
facturers had taken this matter up first with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover instead of going direct to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He made several references to this and it was later stated by a 
representative of the domestic mills that the matter had been taken up 
with Secretary Mellon and that he had asked the Secretary of 
Commerce to have some data collected on the subject. Mr. Hansen 
also took it upon himself to tell the conference what Congress had 
intended in allowing “standard news print paper” to come into the 
country free of duty. He, it was, also, who discussed sheet news 
print for the country editors. Mr. Hansen also dealt with at some 
length the matter of tests which are provided for in the proposed 
definition. He contended that will mean that the publishers wil! have 
to pay an increased price if there is any dispute as to whether or not 
a shipment is news print. This might be as much as a duty would 
have been if provided for by Congress. Not only that but the tests 
he said would harrass the publishers. His attention was called to 
the fact, however, that this is an administrative matter and cannot 
be provided for in any definition. 

Mr. Walter representing the Chicago Tribune which owns its 
own news print mill in Canada was somewhat disturbed, he said, 
about the tests because of the fact that news print paper needs a 
very particular packing in order to prevent spoilage in transportation. 
He said that if the Customs Officials have to break into the cars and 
take samples, it might dislodge the whole shipment which would 
mean considerable loss. Mr. Walter was assured by Customs Offi- 
cials that even if the proposed defiintion should be accepted the 
problem he suggested could very easily be taken care of. 


Looking to Other Markets for News Print 


Mr. Palmer took occasion to remark that the American News- 
paper Publishers are looking to other markets for news print paper 
than the United States and Canada. He said that they are very 
hopeful that the weight of news print paper will become lighter 
than at present time. In this connection he was thinking he said 
of postage rates, etc. Dr. Burgess, Mr. Scribner, Paper expert of 
the Bureau of Standards, Mr. Mathews and a number of others 
made short remarks during the course of the conference. 

Toward the close of the conference Mr. Palmer suggested that 
perhaps the newspaper publishers and the domestic news print mills 
are not so far apart on the question as seems apparent on the sur- 
face. He said that the publishers do not object to having a dut) 
paid on news print coming into the United States for other purposes 
than for the publication of newspapers. There are certain things 
however that he suggested from which the publishers must be pro- 
tected. Mr. Wise agreed with Mr. Palmer that there is a common 
ground on which the publishers and manufacturers might meet and 
it would not be surprising if the publishers and manufacturers confer 
on the matter before the meeting to be held here before Judge Moss 
on April 17. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Mellenville Paper Company, Inc. of Mellenville, N. Y., 
has leased offices in the Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison 
avenue. 

* * * 


The Fernstrom Paper Company, Inc., which has been located at 
150 Nassau street, is now located in the Hibernia Bank Building, 
room 324, New Orleans, La. 

* * &* 

Bachmeier & Co., Inc., 438 W. 37th street, New York, announce 
that they have taken over the manufacture and sale of the Whitar 
dyes of the White Tar Aniline Corporation of New York. 

* * * 

According to R. S. Kellogg, secretary-treasurer, the News 
Print Bureau is still expanding. C. W. Halligan of the Bureau's 
staff reports that Mrs. Halligan presented him with their first born 
during the week; mother and baby doing fine. 

* * * 

T. L. Crossley, who is a member of the International Technical 
Committee of the Pulp and Paper Association, delivered an inter- 
esting illustrated address before the Toronto Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen lately on “Paper Making and Physics.” 

* * * 

O. E. Kiaer of Buck-Kiaer & Co., Inc., returned a week age 
Tuesday, on the S. S. Paris from a three months’ trip abroad. Mr. 
Kiaer reports a satisfactory trip through the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, England and France. 

* * & 

The Whitmore Manufacturing Company has moved its New York 
office to 110 East 42nd street, telephone Ashland 8687, where larger 
quarters and better facilities will enable it to give better service. 
William McNicoll will be associated at the new location with A. R. 
Meeker. 

* * * 

A conference will be held at the Merchants’ Association here 
on April 17 in connection with the simplification of boxboard and 
fiber containers. William A. Gateley of the Simplified Practice 
Division of the Department of Commerce has asked a group of 
shippers, whose products are packed in fiber containers, to meet 
him at that time and place and discuss simplification of containers. 

* * * 

A. G. Schleicher, until recently connected with the wood pulp 
trade, has incorporated the Haroco Balata Belting Company, Inc. for 
the importation and sale of Balata Belting and similar products. 
Offices have been established at 51 East 42nd street, the telephone 
number being Vanderbilt 4555. This company has the exclusive sale 
in this country and Canada of the Balata Belting manufactured by 
H. Rost & Co., Hamburg. H. Rost & Co. were founded in 1848 and 
ever since have enjoyed a world-wide reputation and have been 
leaders in the manufacture of gutta percha, balata and particularly 
mending tissues used by paper mills. 

* * * 

Dr. C. A. Schenck of Darmstadt, Germany, who has been spending 
some months in this country, has sailed for Germany with a party 
of Forest School students who will make a three months’ study of 
German forest methods. A dinner in honor of Dr. Schenck was 
given at the Canadian Club. It was attended by a number of 
students from the Biltmore Forest School and among the guests were 
Dr. H. D. House, New York State Botanist, and R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, both of whom were 


closely associated with Dr. Schenck in his Biltmore Forest manage- . 


ment years ago. A feature of the dinner was the presentation to 
Dr. Schenck and Dr. House of Dunhill pipes. A suitable gift was 
also given Mr. Kellogg. Mrs. Schenck who accompanied her hushand 
on his visit to this country will remain here with friends until his 
return. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31, 1925——The Government Print. 
ing Office has received the following bids for 40,000 pound 
24% x 34—No. 35 box board: The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company. 
$54.74 per ton; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at $53.40; Whi 
Paper Company, at $61.91; Dobler & Mudge, at $59.49; Mather 
Lamm Paper Company, at $53.25; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper ( m- 
pany, at $61.75; Lindemeyr & Harker, at $61.75; Republic P. 
board Company, at $62.00; and Barton-Hobart Paper Compan 
$75.70. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 4, 1925.—The Government Printing 
Office will receive bids on April 8 for 8,600 pounds (200 reams) 
of 21 x 32—43, No. 24, white bond paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on April 6, for 
1,810 pounds of 2214 x 28%4—181 white index bristol board. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on April 10 
for 10,000 pounds (12,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality 25 x 30—No. 
60 binders board. 

The Post Office Department has announced that bids will be 
received on April 28 for several millions of plain and printed 
envelopes for the departments of the government. The bids will 
cover the supply for the fiscal year beginning July 1. Bids wil! be 
received on manila, kraft and rope and on all varieties. 


of 


Wood Waste Committee to Meet May 2 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1, 1925.—Plans are being worked out 
for the appointment of a committee by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to be known as the National Wood Waste Utilization Com- 
mittee. A preliminary conference of the committee will be held in 
this city on May 2, according to present plans. 

While no announcement of any kind has yet been made it is 
understood that the Committee will consist of some twenty men 
representing the various wood using industries. It is probable also 
that several members of the National Lumber Standardization Com- 
mittee will be asked to serve on the Wood Waste Committee. 

The general understanding here is that the new Committee will 
carry out the activities outlined by the Wood Waste Conference 
which was held in this city during the past winter under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce. 

That conference adjourned passing resolutions calling upon the 
National Lumber Standardization Committee to carry out its ideas. 
This was done in spite of the fact that the members of the Com- 
mittee had not had an opportunity to fully discuss whether they 
wanted to take on this work or not. It is said that there has been 
some opposition among the members to taking on this additional 
work, and while he has not said so, it is believed that Secretary 
Hoover is appointing his new Committee to meet this situation. 


W. D. Thompson Goes with Baird & Bartlett Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Boston, Mass., March 30, 1925.—Warren D. Thompson has sev- 
ered his connection with The American Writing Paper Company, 
and will become associated with the Baird & Bartlett Company of 
Boston, on April 1. 

Mr. Thompson is a Harvard man, class of 1907, and for the past 
few years has been connected with the American Writing Paper 
Company in its general sales office at Holyoke, the Division of In- 


_ dustrial and Technical Papers and Box Board, traveling in the 


Eastern territory. 

Mr. Thompson has had extended experience in the Paper Spec- 
ialty and Box Board business, and a host of friends extend their 
best wishes for his future. 
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Obituary 


Calvin C. Woolworth 


Calvin C. Woolworth well known in the paper trade for many 
years, died on March 9, 1925 at the residence of his daughter Mrs. 
Ralph H, Warren, 40 West 59th street, New York City. 

Mr. Woolworth was born September 5, 1883, and was in his 92nd 
year. He was the son of Samuel Buell Woolworth who was many 
years the secretary of the State Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York and before that he had been principal of 
the State Normal College in Albany and at one time conducted an 
important private school called the Cortland Academy at Homer, 
N. Y. 

Calvin C. Woolworth was of old New England stock and his 
gtandfather and great-grandfather were clergymen in the Hamp- 
tons on Long Island during Revolutionary times. 

Mr. Woolworth entered the paper trade in the employ of A. S. 
Barnes & Co. in the early fifties. He afterwards went west and 
conducted a paper and stationery store in St. Joseph, Mo. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Civil War, he was indicted for treason 
by the State of Missouri for selling the New York Tribune, but his 
case never came to trial. Afterwards he went to Denver, Col., and 
was in the paper business with David H. Moffatt who afterwards 
was celebrated for his railroad construction in the west and his bank- 
ing ability. These were days before the building of railroads as far 
as Denver. 

On his return to New York in the seventies, Mr. Woolworth 
formed a partnership with the late John Graham under the name 
of Woolworth & Graham in the wholesale paper business. This firm 
was well-known to the trade for many years and the first con- 
tract for standard postal cards given by the government was awarded 
to this firm. This work which was carried on by the firm through 
a number of years necessitated the purchase of a paper mill at 
Castleton-on-the-Hudson and Mr. Woolworth made his home near 
by in Albany. The mill was operated under the name of the Fort 
Orange Paper Company. 

Mr. ‘Woolworth afterwards with Harvey H. G. Ingalls, formed a 
binders board mill under the name of Ingalls & Co., and was pres- 
ident of that Company until near the time of his death. He retired 
from active business about twelve years ago and made his home in 
Castleton until the death of his wife in 1917. 

His friends and acquaintances in the paper business will remember 
him for his uniform kindliness and genial maner. He was unfail- 
ingly courteous and considerate and the very soul of honor. He 
belonged to the old-fashioned school of conscientious and industrious 
business men. 

His funeral occurred at the residence of his daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Warren in New York on March 11. 
The interment was made near his early home in the village of 
Homer, IN. Y. ‘He is survived by his daughters Mrs. Edgar C. 
Leonard of Albany, Mrs. Ralph H. Warren, of New York and 
Miss Mildred P. Woolworth of New York and his son W. C. 
Woolworth of Phoenix, Ariz. 


W. L. Wagg 


- Appteton, Wis., March 30, 1925.—Pneumonia caused the death 
on last Wednesday of W. L. Wagg, superintendent of the Mt. 
Holly Paper Company of Mt. Holly, Pa. Mr. Wagg died at the 
Carlisle Hospital in Carlisle, Pa. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Fox River Paper Company at Appleton and for several 
years was connected with the Howard Paper Company of Urbana, 
Ohio. He was born at Cummington, Mass., in 1877. He is sur- 
vived by his widow; a daughter, Angelyn of Urbana, Ohio; his 
mother, Mrs. S. R. Wagg and a brother, James, of this city. Private 
funeral services were held. Saturday afternoon at the home, 902 
College “avenue, and services at the Riverside Chapel were con- 
ductd by the Masonic order. 

ae 
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News of the Boston Trade - 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 31, 1925.—With a touch of New Eng ind 
spring in the air business in all branches of the paper trade ‘his 
week took on a better tone all along the line. The fresh spot vas 
welcome as the business for the last two months has been anyt!ing 
but normal. 

Improvement was marked in both the fine and course divisions 
and the paper box men report some fair business with more in 
sight. Jobbers in many cases say that an increase in busines. of 
from ten to fifteen per cent has been noticed in the last 15 days 
The beginning of the spring trade is here, apparently, and |oww- 
stocked warerooms now are ready for fresh supplies. 

Salesmen coming in from the outlying territories report general 
business picking up. The printing trade is up to its usual stand:rd, 
some shops doing considerable night work. The demand for fine 
grades of papers continues to be heavy. One merchant in this 
branch said, “As long as we have no red figures we feel fairly 
satisfied and for the past two weeks our house has shown some 
fair profit, something we have not been able to do for some time.” 

Prices have remained practically unchanged for the last week. 
Paper box men report “firm prices continuing” and that seems to 
reflect the trade in general. 

Those dealing in.supplies for the paper mills ave finding it hard 
work to get stock. Rags and allied materials are very scarce 
and the business in this branch is quiet. Trade in roofing seems to 
have picked up some but the business is nothing like it should be, 
says one dealer. 

Word has reached the trade of flood conditions in the New Eng- 
land valleys, particularly the lowlands bordering the Connecticut 
River. Early reports show the damage extremely heavy with many 
paper mills affected. Shut downs are reported in many places and 
damage to machinery, it is said, is heavy. Thousands of workers 
have been thrown out of work temporarily while flood conditions 
exist. 

There was a general exodus this week of leaders in the business 
to the New York convention. President McQuillan and a number 
of other Bostonians left early in the week for New York and 
they expect to take a very active part in the various sessions 
Mr. McQuillan will make his valedictory address at the convention. 
completing his second term as national president. 

Friends are congratulating Charles H. Wood, president of § 
Butterworth & Co., Inc., this week upon his good fortune in es- 
caping serious injury at the Breakers fire at Miami last week. Mr. 
Wood, his wife and two daughters were obliged to flee the burning 
hotel. They lost practically all of their belongings. Mr. Wood and 
his family have been at the resort since February 28. Others of 
the Boston trade who have been vacationing in the Southland in- 
clude Huntley Spaulding and Roland Spaulding of the Spaulding 
Fibre Company and Richard Graham of the J. J. Graham |’aper 
Company, this city. 


Pioneer Paper Co. Makes Interesting Exhibit 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Los Ancetes, Cal., March 27, 1925.—A permanent exhibit, cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $1,000, is now being installed by the 
Pioneer Paper Company, Los Angeles, in the industrial exhibit of 
Los Angeles-made products in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Pioneer Paper Company is now pushing paper roofing 
products and the exhibit is in the form of a street showing various 
types of buildings covered by various paper roofing products of 
the company. To illustrate the durability of the. product imitation 
rain will fall on the buildings every half hour. In the meantime 
a strong electric light, portraying the sun, will dry the roofs. 

The entire exhibit is being arranged under the auspices of The 
Los Angeles Purchasing Agents Association and the Chamber 0! 
Commerce. 
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RIEGEL & CO., Ine. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPERS FOR THE PRINTING TRADES 


We Maintain an Advertising and Service Dept—Dummies Furnished. 


STANDARD MILL BRANDS 


Partial List of National Advertisers for which 
we are Distributors 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. DILL & COLLINS CO. MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. PARSONS PAPER CO. 

MFG. CO. AMERICAN WOOD BOARD CO. McLAUREN JONES CO. 
ESLEECK MFG. CO. CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. RACQUETTE RIVER PAPER CO. 
FOX RIVER PAPER CO. LINTON BROS. CO. WARREN MFG. CO. 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY CO. ORONO PULP & PAPER CO. U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


140 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Cherry to Quarry Sts.) 


Discriminating paper merchants sell 


MILTON 


DECKLE EDGE 


Milton Cover is stocked in five beautiful colors; Blue, India, Brown, Gray and White. 
The sizes and weights are 20x26-65 and 23x33-95, ‘with the deckle the short dimension. 


Milton Text is identical in every way with Milton Cover. The colors are the same, 
the size is 26x40 with the deckle the long dimension, and the weights are 60 and 80 pounds. 


MILTON COVER & TEXT ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


TILESTON & ae eee CO. 


“Papermakers for More Than One Hundred Years” 


213 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


oe 
COVER and TEXT | 
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CONS TRUCTION 


= NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Steilacoom, Wash—The Cascade Paper Company, Tribune 
building, Tacoma, Wash., is considering plans for the construc- 
tion of a new local pulp mill, consisting of a main operating 
unit with auxiliary structures and power house, estimated to cost 
about $400,000. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Standard Paper Company has plans 
under way for the construction of a new building at its plant 
to be used primarily as a stock house. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Waldorf Paper Products Company, 2314 
Carroll avenue, has completed plans for a new one-story build- 
ing, 80 x 340 feet, at Hampden and University avenues, de- 
signed for storage and distributing service, estimated to cost 
approximately $100,000. H. A. Sullwold, 107 East Third street, 
is architect. M. W. Waldorf is president. 

Albany, N. Y.—The Albany Felt Company, has plans in pre- 
paration for a new three-story addition, to be 35 x 50 ft., esti- 
mated to cost about $32,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 
Federal street, Boston, Mass., are architects and engineers, and 
will soon ask bids for erection. 

Canton, N. C.—W. R. Shook, P. O. Box 625, is planning for 
the purchase of machinery for the manufacture of writing paper 
tablets, for installation in a local building. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Zellerbach Paper Company has 
awarded a general contract and sub-contracts for finishing work 
for its proposed six-story and basement building at Clay and 
Sansome streets, to be used for storage and distributing service, 
estimated to cost in excess of $150,000. Barrett & Hilp, 918 
Harrison street, have the erection contract. O’Brien Brothers, 
318 Sansome street, are architects. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Pollock Paper and Box Company has 
acquired the Wax Wrap Paper Company, operating a local 
plant, and will operate as a unit of its business. The purchasing 
company has arranged for an increase in capital from $100,000 
to $200,000 to provide for expansion and expects to develop the 
acquired works to maximum output, totaling about 100 tons 
per month. Lawrence S. Pollack is president and general 
manager, while Leslie L. Jacobs has been elected vice-president 
of the Pollack company and will continue in charge of the wax 
paper plant. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Miller Paper Stock Company, Appleton 
Street, is perfecting plans for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed by fire. The new structure is esti- 
mated to cost about $30,000. H. Miller is manager. 

New York, N. Y.—Following an increase in capital from $45,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000, for general expansion, including the ac- 
quisition of Canadian properties, the International Paper Com- 
pany, Pershing Square building is reported to be perfecting plans 
for the construction of a new pulp and paper mill on the 
Gatineau River, near Chelsea, Que., comprising a number of 
units, with power house, machine shop and auxiliary structures, 
estimated to cost in excess of $7,500,000. The company is dis- 


posing of a bond issue of $15,587,000, a portion of the fund to 
be used for expansion. A. R. Graustein is president. 

Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Rand-Kardex Company, Inc., has 
been organized to take over and consolidate the Rand Company, 
Inc., and the Kardex Company, both operating local plants for 
the manufacture of filing cards and other paper specialties. The 
consolidated company will be capitalized at $10,050,000, and has 
plans under way for expansion in production. James H. Rand, 
Sr., is chairman of the board of directors, and James H. Rand, 
Jr., will be president and general manager. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—The Meade Fibre Company is planning 
for the rebuilding of the conveyor runway and other portions of 
its plant recently damaged by fire. 

Waynesville, N. C.—The Suncrest Lumber Company, lhila- 
delphia, Pa., is said to have closed negotiations for the purchase 
of the local plant of the Champion Fiber Company, and _ will 
continue operations as heretofore. 
ments are planned. 


Extensions and improve- 
The company is said to be considering the 
removal of an existing mill at Sunburst, N. C., to Waynesville, 
where production will be concentrated. 

Frankfort, Ont.—The Canadian Paperboard Company has 
completed plans for a new plant addition, with the 
installation of two 1300 hp. water turbines, with generators, 
exciters and accessory equipment, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. Kerry & Chace, Ltd., Confederation building, 
Toronto, Ont., is engineer. 


power 


New Companies 


Napanoch, N. Y.—The Rondout Paper Mills, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local paper mill. The incorporators are W. Palmer, 
V. T. Follmar and W. Kelley. The company is represented by 
J. J. Curtin, Woolworth building, New York, attorney. 

Bordentown, N. J.—The Reinforced Package Association, 
Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of $300,000, to manu- 
facture reinforced paper boxes and containers. The incor- 
porators are George W. Swift, Jr.. Hudson T. Winner and Fran- 
cis W. Overton, 7 Ward street, Bordentown. The last noted is 
representative. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Western Pacific Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $300,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products. The incorporators are E. W. 
Buckley, S. M. Salisbury and S. A. McNeil, all of Los Angeles. 

Denver, Colo.—The Denver Paper and Specialty Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
and deal in paper products. The incorporators are C. C. and 
J. Stowe, and C. F. Prouty. The company is represented by 
A. J. Gould, 718 Symes building, Denver. 

Boston, Mass.—The De Vito-Jannini Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000, to deal in paper goods. 

‘ Ralph Jannini is president, and William A. De Vito, 64 Glenway 
street, Dorchester, Mass., treasurer and representative. 
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engine governor in a big mid-west yeast plant. 


Variable speeds— 


without trouble 


ARYING the speed of an engine between 

50 and 150 R.P.M. and holding it at a 

given speed is the job this Lewellen complete 

ball bearing machine is doing and doing well. 

When a Lewellen variable speed transmission is 
set it stays set—it locks in place. 


This is important, as a transmission which can 
be jarred from its setting may prove costly by 
spoiling both work and machinery. It may 
cause serious breaks in production. Lewellen 
design eliminates the possibility of such trouble. 


This is only one of the qualities which make 
Lewellen transmissions stand out for economy. 
They not only require less of the operator’s 
time in adjustment, but their sturdy and scien- 
tific construction make them practically fool- 
proof. With all revolving parts on ball bear- 
ings, there are no bearings to burn out or to 
require constant oiling and attention. There are 
no costly shut-downs. 


The engineering knowledge which has devel- 
oped Lewellen transmissions is at your disposal 
in handling your variable speed problem. Let 
us help you. Write today. 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Columbus, Ind. 


EWELLEN 


Variable Speed 


TRANSMISSION 
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pioneers in Variable Se Byer Improvements 
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A Lewellen complete ball bearing transmission operating an — 


“Coming Events Cast 
Their Shadows Before,” 


to 


The watchful Paper Merchant 
who keeps his weather eye 
always ready for sales and profits. 


WS 


There will be a ready sale for Patriotic 
designs throughout the summer months, 
and then, watching the shadows, there 
comes Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, and 
of course Christmas, with its biggest 
possibilities. 


eS 


Tuttle has numerous Paper Specialties 
and appropriate designs for every 
occasion. 


eS 


Plain Crepe Paper (Ail grades) 

Plain Napkins (Creped and Embossed) 
Decorated Napkins 

Decorated Crepe Paper 

Lunch Sets and Picnic Packages 
Shelf Paper 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Christmas Wrapping Paper 

Creped Kraft and Waterproof Paper 


Samples furnished on request 


THE TUTTLE PRESS COMPANY 


Appleton Wisconsin 
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Cicnisiimaie for Paper Mills 
English China Clay 


Best Grades 
5 5 Uniform Quality 
Filler: ( Frequent~ Deliveries 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION w 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
FACTORIES—Erie, Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. Un 


| OBDE | | ROLL GRINDERS oe the only 
D> machines of the kind fitted with auto- 


matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 





Coating: 















LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. xu. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Modified System of Cooking Pulp by the Alkaline 


Processes 


By Ropert Woopnean, F. C. I. Mor. Beak Mountain Paper Co., CorNwALi-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


I read with much interest the article by S. D. Wells, J. A. Staidl 
and R. Grabow published in the Mar. 12, 1925 issue of your journal 
and as probably I have had more experience in preliminary steeping 
of chips prior to cooking by the alkaline process than any one in 
United States or Canada, I will give a summary of the results 
obtained. I originally started out to utilize the 1 to 1% per cent 
of active alkali left in the black liquor going to the recovery room, 
but I figured that more than this could be accomplished and this 
later proved correct. In 1919 the opportunity to try this out on a 
commercial scale presented itself and I made this trial at the 
plant of the Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, Que. This 
proved so successful that we continued to cook our craft pulp by this 
modified process until the plant was closed down by court injunc- 
tion in 1920, to eliminate the odor. At this plant it was very 
clearly proven that we could save one-third of the chemicals by pre- 
liminary steeping the chips prior to cooking. There was also a sav- 
ing in steam, but as we used only a vaccuum evaporator, it was 
somewhat difficult to get an exact record of this saving, also as we 
did not manufacture any kraft paper it was not possible to get any 
line on the quality of kraft paper which could be made from 
pulp cooked by this modified process. 


Letter to Paper Trade Journal 

On Jaunary 26, 1922, I wrote a letter to the Paper TrapE JouRNAL 
referring to an article appearing in the previous week’s issue by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Letter was as follows: 

“Windsor Mills, Que., Canada, January 26, 1922. 
Epitor PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 

“I read the article by Forest Products Laboratory in the Tech- 
nical Section of the PAPER TRADE JourNAL of January 19, 1922 with 
great interest as I feel sure that the modified process is one which 
should be adopted by every sulphate and soda mill on this con- 
tinent, especially when a reduction in manufacturing cost is of 
such vital importance. 

“In 1919 and 1920 I put this modified process of cooking into 
successful commercial operation at the Canada Paper Company’s 
plant, Windsor Mills, Que. 

“During 1921 I put the same process into commercial operation 
at another sulphate plant and my earlier figures on saving of soda 
in the final cooking operation and the saving of steam consumption 
were proved to be correct. 








“While the changes necessary are small in order to enable any 
mill to benefit by the modified process of cooking, each plant re- 
quires thorough chemical engineering supervision for a time at least 
in order that the saving in coal of approximately 1,000 pounds per 
ton of pulp produced, also of at least 30 per cent of the chemical 
used in the final cooking would be accomplished with the least dis- 
ruption of original operation. 

Yours truly, 
Rost. WoopDHEAD.” 


Results Better Than Expected 


In 1920 and 1921 I had the opportunity to make further com- 
mercial trials and I run a year by this modified process and also 
manufactured the pulp into kraft paper. The results were even 
better than I had anticipated. é' 

The plant operated four 9,000 pound digesters used diffusers for 
washing and recovery room was equipped with one quadruple effect 
vacuum evaporator and three Enderlein evaporators with three 
rotary incenators and six smelters, two smelters to each system. 

Previous to using the modified system of cooking all the three 
systems operated in conjunction with the vacuum evaporator, but 
after changing our system of cooking to the modified process we 
eliminated the vacuum evaporator altogether, saving approximately 
200,000 pounds of steam per day and the maintenance cost of 
this piece of machinery. We were able to close down one of our 
recovery room units as two of the units did the work which three 
were doing previous to making the change. This was accomp- 
lished by using only two-third of the amount of white liquor which 
we were previously using and returning the black liquor to our 
recovery room at a very much higher density and temperatue. The 
kraft paper manufactured from pulp made by this modified process 
tested on a Mullen tester up to 135 per cent, and kraft bag paper 
containing 40 per cent of groundwood tested up to 8&0 per cent. 
Kraft paper made in the same mill by the old method tested from 
100 to 110 per cent or an increase in tensile strength of about 25 
per cent in favor of the modified process of cooking. The yield of 
pulp was also increased by 7 to 10 per cent. 


Volume of Liquor Necessary to Maintain 


One of the most difficult problems we had to solve was to main- 
tain the volume of liquor that was necessary in order to keep our 
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recovery units running continuously at a uniform rate of evaporation, 
and the necessary volume to steep the chips continually. 

I have attached a diagramatic sketch showing these volumes as 
worked out for the particular plant so that there would be just 
sufficient liquor always on hand to steep the next digester of chips 

























Record of Cooks by the Modified System 
Alakli Expressed as Na,O 























Se TED. socnvehkned odnees 877 878 879 
Digester volume............ 2,250 cu. ft. 2,250 cu. ft. 2,250 cu. ft. 
roy of = liquor steep- 1,150 cu. ft. 1,150 cu. ft. 1,150 cu. ft. 
Density of b black liquor..... 10° Bé. 79° C. 11° Bé. 77° C, 10° Bé. 77° Cy 
“Active alkali in black mene. -61 Ib./cu. ft. .58 Ib./cu. ft. .60 Ib./cu. ft. 
Top a. in digesters. . 20 Ib. 25 Ib. 20 Ib. 
TE GNNE a ncn vvccccccs 30 minutes 30 minutes 30 minutes 
Density o fii liquor..... 10° Bé. 85° C. 11° Bé. 85° C. 11° Bé. 85° C. 
“Active alkali in drain liquor. 0.31 Ib./cu. ft. 0.425 Ib./cu. ft. 0.425 lb./cu. ft. 
Volume of white liquor 

; SNL. << encce oun sinuous 245 cu. ft. 225 cu. ft. 195 cu. ft. 

; * Active alkali in white liquor. 6.5 Ib. cu. ft. 6.2 Ib. rm mn 6s Ib./cu. ft. 
*Charge of active alkali..... 1,595 Ib. 1,390 Ib. 1,190 Ib. 
Regular Morterud charge... 2100 Ib. 2,100 Ib. 2,100 Ib. 
Per cent reduced.......+. ° 24% 33.8% 43.3% 
Charge total soda........... 2,130 Ib. 2,025 Ib. 1,740 lb. 

; Volume of black liquor 

} Oe re eh ae 1,005 cu. ft. 1,025 cu. ft. 1,055 cu. ft. 

; Density of black liquor...... 11° Bé 77° C. 11° Bé. 77° C. 10° Bé. 77° C. 

: Total volume of liquor...... 1,250 cu. ft. 1,250 cu. ft. 1,250 cu. ft. 

; eS ae 4 hours 4 hours 4 hours 

| SEED. ons 0600000000000 Well cooked Well cooked Fair 

| "NaOH % Na2S 
and to keep the evaporator in continuous operation. I also give 





a record of representative cooks showing how the modified system 
works out. 

A brief outline of the operating conditions in this mill having 
digesters of 2,250 cu. ft. capacity, under present or usual method of 
cooking and under this modified process. 

The cooking cycle is slightly increased but with improved facil- 
ities this could be made to correspond closely to that required by 
the usual methods of cooking. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH oF Layout For STEEPING Curps.—Nor To SCALE 


With the direct system of cooking the highest density at which it 
is possible to obtain the first run from the diffusers is 12 to 13° Bé. 
at 80° C. approx. When the liquor is saved down to 1° Bé the 
resultant mixture will give an average feed to the recovery room of 
6 to 7° Bé. at 60° C. and the volume of liquor to be recovered per 
cook will be approximately 2,100 cu. ft.; i. ¢, 1,400 cu. ft. per hr, 
This necessitates the operation of three apetqnns and the vacuum 
evaporator, as the liquor is not of sufficient density to run the 
system without the excessive use of fuel wood. If the vacuum 
evaporator handles 500 cu. ft. per hour, it leaves 300 cu. ft, of 
weak liquor per hour to be handled by each of the systems in ad- 
dition to about 50 cu. ft. per hour of strong liquor, the result of the 
concentration of the weak liquor to the vacuum evaporator making 
in all a total of approximately 350 cu. ft. of black liquor per hour 
to be handled by each of the systems. 

Considering the operation of the Morterud systems in conjunc- 
tion with over-washing the diffusers with weak black liquor, the 
time cycle is the same as with the direct cooking. However, owing 
to the indirect method of cooking the strength of the first run of 
liquor from the diffusers will be 17 to 18° Bé. at 80° C. approx. If 
the liquor is separated at 10° Bé. and the remaining weak liquor 
from 10° Bé. down to 1° Bé (approx. 500 cu. ft. per cook) is 
used for over-washing the diffusers, the volume of liquor returning 
to the recovery room will be approximately 1,200 cu. ft. of an aver- 
age density 14 to 15° Bé. at 60° C. This greatly reduced volume 
is due to two things,—the circulating quantity of weak liquor used 
for over-washing and the greater volume of liquor required for the 
Morterud cook, necessitating a larger circulating quantity of black 
liquor to make up the cooking volume. This means a feed of about 
800 cu. ft. per hour of 14° Bé. liquor to the recovery room. This 
obviates the necessity of using a vacuum evaporator and one sys- 
tem, as the liquor is of such a quality that two systems equipped 
with open evaporators of the Enderlein type will handle the neces- 
sary 400 cu. ft. per hour each, quite easily. Furthermore the density 
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of this feed liquor to the systems may be further increased from 2 to 
3° Bé. by dissolving the salt cake (to replace the losses) in the weak 
black liquor before it goes to the open evaporator instead of 
shoveling it into the smelters as is the practice at present. 


Several Other Advantages 


In addition to increasing the density of the feed liquor this 
method of adding the salt cake has several other advantages, viz.: 

(1) A uniform amount of salt cake added for each batch of 
white liquor made, consequently a more uniform cooking liquor. 

(2) A more economical method of utilizing the salt cake, com- 
bined with the possibility of varying the amounts added (and 
checking them) depending on the recovery strength of the liquor, 
etc. 

In addition to the above system, it is possible to proceed at least 
one step further with very beneficial results both as to cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, briefly, as follows: 

The black liquor going to the recovery room contains a certain 
percentage of free unused active alkali and it is possible by a pre- 
liminary steeping of the chips in this black liquor, under suitable 
conditions, to utilize this active alkali with the result that in the 
subsequent digestion of the chips, the charge of cooking chemicals 
may be reduced by an amount corresponding to that used from the 
black liquor (approx. one-third). 

The operation of this system presents no very great difficulties. 
The liquor instead of going direct to the recovery room is first 
used to steep the chips and then sent to the recovery room in a 
much better condition to be handled in the system, i.e., it contains no 
free active alkali and is of a much higher temperature, making 
the salt cake more readily soluble. Consequently the steam used in 
steeping the chips is not wasted for the liquor going to the systems 
requires less heat to raise it to the evaporating temperature. 
Whereas the amount of liquor which must be handled per 24 hours 
by the two systems is approximately the same as that under Mor- 
terud operation, yet the cooking liquor required will drop from 5 or 
6 batches per 24 hours to 3 or 4, with a consequent lessening in the 
salt cake used to replace the losses and also in the lime used for 
causticising. In addition to this, there will be a further saving in 
the steam used for causticising which will more than make up for 
the extra steam required to steep the chips. 


Advantages of the Complete New System 

In summing up the advantages of the complete new system, over 
the old, both of which are outlined in substance as above, the fol- 
lowing points must be carefully observed and their significance 
noted. 

(1) The elimination of the vacuum evaporator, with a consequent 
saving in coal amounting to 20 tons per day and also the operating 
and repair charges. 

(2) The elimination of one of the systems in the recovery room 
with the corresponding saving in operating and repair costs. 

(3) The reduction of the cost of chemicals by one third. 

(4) Increased yield per cord of wood by 7 to 10 per cent. 

(5) Increased tensile strength of kraft paper manufactured from 
this pulp. 

This modified system of cooking as outlined above should be of 
great interest to the large manufacturers of kraft pulp in the South. 


Investigate Sodium Deposits in Canada 


It is understood, says Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
that representatives of the Industrial Waste Products Corporation 
of New York have been investigating several large sodium deposits 
in the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, with a view to develop- 
ment by the installation of the “spray-drying” process for chemicals, 
which is controlled by this firm. A plant covering this process was 
installed at the salt works near Dunkirk last fall, which resulted in 
mcreasing production from 30 to 50 tons of salt daily. 
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Manual for Paper Mill Operating Reports 


The revised Manual of Instructions for paper mill and steam 
plant operating reports has just been issued by the News Print 
Service Bureau, New York. It is supplied free of charge to 
Bureau Members, but is for sale on order at $5 per copy. 

While prepared for the use of newsprint mills, it can be readily 
applied to mills making any grade of paper and should be of 
general interest in the industry. 

The major object is to establish a standard basis for compiling 
operating efficiency data to serve for operating control and also 
as a permanent record of plant operation for future comparative 
and investigative purposes. 

Its secondary object is to enable the companies participating 
in the exchange of manufacturing data to compare their operating 
results on the same basis and thereby to attain the highest point 
of efficiency. 

The Manual covers three divisions. 

1. Paper mill operating. 

2. Machine clothing and wires. 

3. Steam plant efficiency. 

1. Paper Mill Operating Report. 

This leads to the determination of the percentage of operating 
efficiency in the paper mill and is divided into (a) The Time 
Operating percentage of the plant and (b) The tonnage Operat- 
ing percentage or Machine Crew Efficiency, covering each ma- 
chine and the average for all machines. 

All losses involved are accounted for in the report. 

2. Machine Clothing and Wires. 

The object of this report is to compare the efficiency of each 
machine and its wear on wires, felts, drier canvas, etc. The basis 
of calculation for wires is the number of tons of paper made 
per square foot of wire, while in the case of the other items a 
pound of each is the unit basis. 

3. Steam Plant Efficiency. 

The steam plant is treated as a separate producing department, 
using fuel, water and labor and supplying steam as its product 
to the other departments of the mill. 

Recognized measuring and recording instruments are necessary 
to obtain the quantity of coal or other fuel burned, the water used 
to generate steam, the temperature of water, flue gases, etc. 

This report is based on the 1923 ASME Power Test Code for 
stationary boilers so that both it and the instructions represent 
standard practice. 

The first edition of the manual was compiled in 1921 by a com- 
mittee of prominent engineers in the paper industry. The present 
revision is prepared by George D. Bearce, engineer of the News 
Print Service Bureau, and includes the changes found necessary 
during the past four years and to keep it in step with the progress 
of the industry. 

The News Print Service Bureau in its strides of plant efficiencies 
and conversion costs has done probably more to advance paper mill 
operating practice in the past ten years than any other agency. 


Pioneer Paper Co. Buys Jasper Deposits 


Los AncetEs, Cal., March 27, 1925.—The Pioneer Paper Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., announce the purchase of 600 acres, comprising 
Jasper Point, near the gateway to Yosemite Valley, for the purpose 
of developing the large deposits of jasper. 

Three distinct varieties of jasper are found on the property—red, 
green and blue-black. The site is located sixty miles north of 
Merced and a $100,000 mining plant will be constructed on the site 
immediately. According to the research department of the Pioneer 
Paper Company, the jasper has virtually the same characteristics as 
Vermont slate and combines durability with -permanence of color. 

The jasper is used as a coating on roofing paper and asphalt 
shingles. It will be mined and sent by rail to the new $2,000,000 
plant of the company at Vernon, Cal. 
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White Water 


Utilization* 


By Vance P. Epwarpes' 


The nuisance arising from the discharge of paper mill effluent into 
streams has been for a long time in the same position as the famous 
sleeping dog, and the various mills have been stepping around the 
issue in the hopes that its slumbers would continue indefinitely. It 
is true that in the early days of the industry no serious inconvenience 
was caused by the discharge of industrial wastes into streams; in 
fact it might be said that the streams were put there for that pur- 
pose. With the growth of population and the establishment of more 
industries, however, the aspect has completely changed and the 
situation now has taken on the character of a major problem. It 
is a problem that will certainly not solve itself, but will grow more 
acute with the passing of years and the development of the coun- 


try. The sleeping dog has awakened and there is but one way to 
quiet him. 


Stream Pollution 


Paper mill men as private individuals would not consider for a 
moment disposing of their household refuse by throwing it over the 
back fence into the neighbor’s yard, but these same men collectively 
think it is their right to discharge the wastes from manufacturing 
plants into the streams, which amounts to nothing more or less 
than throwing refuse into the neighboring manufacturer’s yard. 
More than that, they are polluting the water supply of communities. 
Pollution, as used here, does not necessarily mean the addition of 
actual disease germs, but rather of media which will prevent the 
stream from purifying itself naturally. The substances discharged 
provide an excellent food for the growth of bacteria. Chemically, 
the extent of the pollution is measured by the “oxygen demand” 
of the water. In streams carrying paper mill wastes the oxygen 
demand is found to be abnormally high and persistent. In one 
paper making center the total solids—and that means fiber, filler, 
and dissolved matter—are increased twelvefold in the short distance 
of three miles. Though many court decisions have upheld the 
guarantee given to a riparian owner that he shall have the water come 
to him in a reasonable degree of purity and in undiminished vol- 
ume, only in isolated cases have these decisions dealt with paper- 
mill wastes. We must not forget, however, that in most cases the 
machinery already exists for enforcing legislation of the general 
type just mentioned. The only question is how soon and how 
vigorously it will be invoked. 


The Situation in Ohio 

In this State the relationship existing between the public officials 
and the industries is of an extremely broadminded character. This 
fact was brought out very clearly at a meeting of the paper mill 
men which was called by the State Board of Health in Columbus 
last December. There the plea was made for close and friendly 
cooperation with the State officials in attacking the white water 
problem, and absolutely no attempt was made to coerce or inti- 
midate the industry. It is to be regretted that only about one- 
third of the mills of the State were represented, but the work is 
going ahead with the aid of the Ohio State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

For a number of years the State has been empowered to compel 
municipalities to clean up their sewage, and means have been pro- 
vided to enable the cities to obtain money for the erection and 
upkeep of the necessary plants. More recently a somewhat similar 
law was enacted in which the prevention of pollution by the in- 
dustries was left more or less to the discretion of the State Board 
of Health. Thus far the discretionary power has been but little 


“Presented at the meeting of the Miami Valley Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendants Association March 28, 1925. 7 

a Ragineer in forest products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. . 
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used, owing to the very constructive attitude taken by the offi- 
cials. However, the Peerless and Etna Paper Companies of Day- 
ton were made joint parties to the action brought last year « 
the State to compel the city of Dayton to clean up its sewage, 
since it was found that the waste discharge of these two mills 
would about double the cost of the municapal sewage plant. 

The present trend of thought and action in the waste-disposal 
problem is further illustrated by the fact that Ohio has recenth 
entered into a cooperative agreement with West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania which fixes a uniform policy for studying the means 
of control of both municipal and industrial wastes in interstate 
streams. It is practically agreed that the purification of municipal 
sewage and industrial waste must be rapidly accomplished, for the 
pollution of Ohio streams has already reached a point where no 
margin of safety is allowed for any slip in the operation of 
municipal water works. This is not an alarmist prediction but 
the result of very careful and thorough investigation. The ob- 
vious thing to do, then, in the interest of the health of the com- 
munity, is to purify the various wastes before discharge into the 
water supply of the cities. Actually the situation has reached such 
a point that at least one municipality has been forced to double- 
chlorinate its drinking water. 

Ohio has now under way a survey of the various streams in 
order to classify them with reference to the degree of pollution 
now existing. Streams that are not used as a source of drinking 
water will probably not be cleaned up. Some which are now 
polluted to too great an extent will and must. be cleaned up, and 
the pollution of others will probably be entirely prevented. 

This is a problem which the industries must give their atten 
tion to, either from a selfish standpoint or one of the public good 
Should they continue to neglect it, they can be assured of ex- 
tremely drastic legislation being enacted which will be far mor 
unfair than anything that is being agitated at the present time. It 
is in an attempt to forestall all such legislation that the Board 
of Health has asked for your cooperation. It is not the duty 
or desire of the State officials to tell the industry how to prevent 
stream pollution or recover its waste. They can only point out the 
conditions, and it is absolutely up to you as superintendents to 
solve your own problem. 


A great deal of money has been spent at individual plants in 
attempting to meet the difficulty, with varying success. If, how- 
ever, the industry would collectively concentrate on this or any 
other problem of mutual interest, better results would be obtained 
at a far less cost to the individual. 


Industrial Losses 


In answer to a questionnaire which was sent around to various 
pulp and paper mills, it developed that only a small percentage of 
the respondents knew or apparently cared about the amount of 
valuable material carried down the stream by the mill effluent. 
Some had made tests at irreglar periods and proved to their own 
satisfaction that the losses were not high, while others started out 
with the idea that a loss is a necessary evil and allowed for it im 
their furnish of raw materials. In a mill with which I was ass0- 
ciated, making 150 tons of news, wrapper, and tissue a day, we 
found actually 15 tons of pulp going down the mill sewer and 4 
sizeable delta being built up at the point of discharge of the mill 
flume into the river. Such a condition was looked upon as pet 
fectly normal operation. The old conical type of save-alls were 
in service on each machine, but everyone here knows how they 
operate. They are placed down in the basement in charge of the 
sweeper. If too much pulp is recovered he has to work harder, 
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so he naturally sees that such a condition arises but seldom. -I 
have seen, and you have too, stock going off the machine wire and 
into the sewer rather than to the chest, and few save-alls are built 
which, even with the best of attendance, can take care of such an 
overload of stock. 

A news mill at which this matter had been investigated rather 
thoroughly installed an inclined wire screen save-afl. That type of 
equipment was extremely popular at the time and probably still 
is, principally because old fourdrinier wire can be used and the 
installation is quite inexpensive. It was a fine sight to see the 
large amount of stock saved as it came rolling down the incline, 
but for some reason or other the manager became suspicious that 
things were not quite as they seemed. A sample taken of the 
water which was discharged through the inclined wire showed that 
it contained over six pounds of perfectly good fiber per thousand 
gallons and that, after all, the efficiency of the save-all was but 
25 per cent. 

The lowest actual loss of which we have heard is 1% per cent, 
while losses of 10 per cent are quite common. Of course it is easy 
enough to say that fiber which has once passed through the ma- 
chine wire can not be reused, but if it was good enough to put 
into the beater at the start anything which has happened to it 
since certainly must be the fault of the mill in some way. It does 
not take a great deal of stock to run into money. At a 100-ton 
mill a reduction in stock losses equal to 3 per cent of the daily 
run will amount to a saving of $27,000 a year. 

There are other losses in white water besides fiber waste. It 
doesn't cost such a lot of money to pump fresh water from the 
wells or river, but what about the alum you need to neutralize the 
alkalinity of the water before you can even start to precipitate 
your size? I am not advocating an absolutely closed system, but 
you can come a great deal nearer to it than you might think. The 
usual run of figures is from 25,000 gallons per ton to 50,000 gal- 
lons per ton of paper. 
for every bit of its water makes a regular practice of using only 
2,500 gallons per ton; one book mill uses 2,670 gallons. Stop for 
a few minutes and figure out what that would mean in your own 
case. In addition to the saving in alum, the fiber recovery is 
greatly simplified, and in cold weather a saving is made in the 
heat required to bring the fresh water up to mill temperature. 
Conditions in this State (Ohio) will of course not be quite as 
severe as in Wisconsin, where one mill reports a cost of $40 a 
day to heat the fresh water; nevertheless the cost here is some- 
thing to study about. 

I could cite any number of figures on the possible saving which 
could be made, but if any one of you has enough interest in the 
matter to figure out his own losses conscientiously, I feel sure that 
he will go further and take every reasonable means to stop the 
leak which will be discovered. 


Waste Committee 


The Technical Association has given a great deal of thought to 
the whole problem of waste, and a sub-committee on white-water, 
of which I am chairman, has been attempting to arouse the active 
interest of the industry. After careful consideration of the problem 
as a whole it was decided that the best line of attack lay in the 
Forest Products Laboratory acting as a central agency for col- 
lecting and disseminating information on the subject. Accordingly, 
about 70 questionnaires were sent out to selected mills producing 
Various grades of paper, asking them to join us in the waste-pre- 
vention movement; to the end that conditions might be bettered 
in many mills and a general interest aroused which would lead to 
improved operation throughout the industry. This line of coopera- 
tion is very similar to that which has proved so successful for the 
news print mills in the interchange of detail costs. Thus far, how- 
ever, although about 45 mills have signified their intention of co- 
Operating, not more than four have sent in their filled out ques- 
tionnaires, It may be because the idea has not been “sold” to the 


Yet a certain news mill which has to pay- 
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right men, or it may be skepticism about getting something for 
next to nothing. The situation is somewhat like that which ex- 
isted when one of the young bloods of London stood on London 
Bridge dressed in rags and offered a tray of golden guineas to the 
passers-by at a shilling each. Not a gold piece did he sell. 

I do know this, however, that unless you men are back of the 
idea it will never get across. 


Measuring Losses 


If you really want to find out how much you are losing in white- 
water, there is only one way to go about it. Install equipment of more 
or less permanent character which will give you satisfactory, con- 
tinuous records of both the volume of water discharged 4nd its 
fiber and filler content. This may be a difficult thing to do, be- 
cause sewers are so frequently put in the’ most inaccessible locations ; 
but if there is any way possible you should not rest until you 
obtain such a record. A grab sample taken at irregular intervals 
is worth soniething as a general indication of conditions, but ac- 
cidents will happen, and the continuous recorder and sampler is 
the only one which can be relied on to tell the story. In one mill 
the superintendent was able to check up at once on the rumor that 
beaters had been dumped into the sewer on some of the night 
shifts. (Needless to say, he found it was true.) Another, and 
one of the most valuable, results of continuous checking of white- 
water losses comes from the immediate detection of leaks. 

The best instrument for measuring the amount of white-water is 
the rectangular weir. There area few factors, however, which 
must be considered before a weir is installed. These are rather 
technical for the present occasion, but I shall be very glad later 
to give any one interested all the information I have available on 
the subject. A continuous sampler is of as great a necessity as a 
continuous flow recorder. A small rotary pump can be used if the 
water level is too far below the floor; otherwise a paddle wheel, 
which in turn drives a small dipping bucket and empties the sample 
into the container, is satisfactory. It is probably needless to re- 
mind you that steps must be taken to prevent tampering ‘with any 
of the equipment, particularly the sampler, because I have known 
of samples for the whole night shift having been taken by seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

The method of determining the amount of solid material carried 
by the white-water is not at all difficult. It consists merely of 
filtering a small portion, say 50 cubic centimeters, through a tared 
fluted filter paper. The combined precipitate and paper is dried 
and weighed and the total weight of the suspended solids deter- 
mined. Where a filler is used it will be necessary, of course, to 
ash the combined precipitates. The loss in weight is the weight of 
the fiber. The results are usually expressed as pounds per thous- 
and gallons, using a factor of 166.6 to convert grams per 50 cubic 
centimeters to pounds per thousand gallons. Where no filler is 
present, a very satisfactory and rapid means of determining the 
fiber content is to centrifuge in an oil separation tube 50 cubic 
centimeters of white-water for a definite time, after which, by 
reference to a previously prepared table, it is an easy matter to 
convert the volume of solids thrown down into the tip of the tube 
to pounds per thousand gallons. After the test is once established 
the laboratory boy can be taught the necessary routine. In addi- 
tion to determining the fiber content of the main sewer, a very 
desirable routine test is to check up on the operation of the indi- 
vidual deckers, wet machines, and paper machines. The reason is 
self-evident. 


Location and Types of Save-Alls 


The best place to install a save-all is right at the individual 
machine, in order that the stock may be recovered before it has 
become diluted with water far poorer in fiber. Further, the quicker 
the recovered stock is got back on the machine the less chance 
there will be for slime to form. You should also see that there 
are no dead spots in the whole save-oil installation, as otherwise 
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slime will collect in lumps which from time to time will drop off 
into the recovered stock. 

Better operation of any save-all equipment will be obtained if 
the water from the wet end of the machine is divided into three 
parts according to the fiber and filler content, and each part treated 
separately. In general the divisions include water from the fol- 
lowing sources: (1) Tray, suction box, and suction couch; (2) 
wire trimmings; and (3) wash-up. 

Save-alls are of two general types. In one type the water is 
made to pass through a filtering material, usually a fine wire mesh, 
although a felt is used on one machine. In the second, known 
as sedimentation or settling tanks, advantage has been taken of the 
tendency of fiber and filler to settle out of still water. The rate 
of settling may be accelerated by the use of proper chemicals. A 
combination of the two types is also found in use. 

Depending upon the stock to be handled, the efficiency of a sta- 
tionary inclined wire screen save-all will vary from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Power-driven save-alls, however, are much more efficient. 

Efficiencies as high as 90 per cent have been reported for the 
settling tank type of save-all. The success of the tank depends 
upon the rate of flow of the white water through it, or, in other 
words, the time given for the fiber to settle. The best velocity will 
depend somewhat upon the depth of water, but for a flat-bottomed 
rectangular tank 150 feet long and 8 feet deep the velocity should 
not be greater than 65 feet an hour. A satisfactory method of re- 
covering the stock, as demonstrated at one mill, is to move it along 
the bottom of the tank by scrapers travelling about one-third of a 
foot per minute to diagonal slots which communicate with pipes on 
the exterior. In a tank 150 feet long, three such slots are pro- 
vided, and the recovered stock is sufficiently thick to plug the outlet 
pipes at times. In this particular installation the white water leav- 
ing the settling tank tested 0.2 pound per thousand gallons. Later 
installations have varied somewhat in results, but the principle re- 
mains the same. 

Another type of settling tank is one in which the water is dis- 
charged vertically down a central compartment of a tank, the set- 
tled stock drawn off from the bottom, and the waste collected in an 
overflow flume running around the inside of the tank. This type 
is not conspicuously efficient. In another design the flow is 
reversed, the water flowing down the outside and up the middle, 
and the recovered pulp is removed by a screw conveyor. The water 
velocity in the central chamber is 8.3 feet per hour. The efficiency 
of this tank is 78 per cent. 

The save-all tank with conical bottom is somewhat similar to 
the last mentioned and is entirely satisfactory except for a tendency 
for slime to collect on the bottom cone unless removed mechanically. 
Certain other types of circular tank save-alls on the market com- 
bine a number of the features of the others and are reported to 
operate with extremely high efficiency. An example of the com- 
bination type is the following: 

A rectangular tank about 8 by 10 feet and 8 feet high with a 45° 
pyramidal bottom is provided for each paper machine. In addi- 
tion a wire cylinder hung in the top of the save-all handles all the 
excess water before its discharge to the sewer. The efficiency of 
this combination is rated at 63 per cent. 

In choosing a save-all, both the type of paper made and the num- 
ber of colors will have to be given consideration. Where only a 
few grades are being produced a large settling tank will prob- 
ably prove the most satisfactory, but where there are various 
colors the volume held in the tank should be as small as prac- 
ticable. To that end, small save-alls should be installed to handle 
the richest flow on each machine. 

I had expected to have on exhibit a number of samples of paper 
made in mills before and after the installation of save-all equipment, 
but I find the only samples available are those produced in the lat- 
ter conditions. Probably the makers were ashamed to show how 
poor the shoot was before the installation of save-alls. The sam- 
ples before you afford some idea of the sheets which are now 
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made, using a recovered fiber, and I hope this evidence will put an 
end of the old argument that the use of recovered stock means a 
dirty sheet. After the installation of a home-made settling tank, 
one book and writing mill increased its clay retention fifteen per 
cent in addition to recovering over 90 per cent of the fiber. At 
another mill they were so successful in improving their sheet, by 
better formation and opacity, that they were unable to sell their 
former paper in competition. 


Returns on Save-All Equipment 


Definite cost figures are extremely difficult to get, but in the mills 
which I have visited the managers estimated that the recently in- 
stalled equipment would pay for itself in less than a year. In one 
case three months only was required. Savings were based only 
upon the fiber and filler recovered, and not upon the really large 
saving in alum which can certainly be effected in the state of Ohio. 
Now if you can cite any other investment around your plant which 
can be made to pay for itself in an equally short time, your stock- 
holders will be glad to hear about it. 

The installation of proper save-all equipment and its intelligent 
operation will not only reduce the stream pollution below the dan- 
ger mark but in addition will prove financially a good investment. 


Barking Slabs 
SpectaL Inguiry No. 21 

“For sulphite we have been using some spruce slab wood, which 
is almost a waste material here, and from it we get an excellent 
grade of pulp. We are barking the slabs by hand with draw shaves 
and axes but find this method very costly in comparison with round 
wood. 

“We are anxious to know if there is a machine or equipment for 
barking slabs economically without an excessive waste of wood.” 

A Member. 


REPLY 


If you can arrange with the saw mill to have the logs peeled 
before sawing it would be the cheapest way and the best in the 
long run. Of course the peeling will have to be done at the period 
of the year when the bark with slip. 

I understand there are two machines for barking logs before 
going to the saw, but believe that neither is built for the market, 
being used only by the inventors at their own plants. 

The saw mill could use the Thorne barking system if there were 
sufficient to warrant an installation. 

If peeling or barking the logs is not feasible the next best method 
would seem to be a barking drum. While a little hand cleaning 
would be necessary the labor would be much decreased. 

I shall be glad to publish your inquiry and send a transcript of the 
replies, in blank, to those who respond. 

THe SECRETARY. 


Chemistry and Industry 


In this book, just issued by The Chemical Foundation, Inc., the 
contributions which chemistry has made to twenty-one of the lead- 
ing industries are well presented in language easily understood by 


everyone. Two of the chapters are written by members of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. One, by A. 
H. Hooker, technical director of Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., covers some applications of electrochemistry. 
The other, on “Chemistry and the Pulp and Paper Industry,” is 
by Maxamillian A. Krimmel, assistant chief chemist of Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

The editor is H. E. Howe, of the Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry and chairman of the American Chemical 
Society committee on prize essays. 

In buckram, 372 pages, $1. 

Chemical Foundations, Inc., 85 Beaver street, New York, N. Y. 
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LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
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WRITING PAPERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
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Main Office: Waterous Engine Works Company, Lod, Brentford, Oat, Can 
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Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
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Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 28, 1925 
SUMMARY 


1,535 rolls, 316 bis. 
928 bis., 125 rolls, 20 cs. 
90 cs., 38 bis., 16 rolls 


Surface coated paper 
Colored paper 
Writing paper 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 


Fancy paper 
Strawboard 

Gold coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Decalcomania paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


The Surbrug Co., Paris, Havre, 23 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Hayes, Marseilles, 51 cs. 
J. P. Montllor, Mauretania, Havre, 1 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich & Co., Mount Clay, Hamburg, 
4 bls. 
F. J. Emmerich & Co., Olympic, London, 5 bls. 
Thomas & Pierson, Olympic, London, 1 cs. 


Whiting & Patterson, Mauretania, Havre, 4 cs. 


NEWS PRINT PAPER 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 320 rolls. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg; 424 rolls. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., 
158 bls. 

Chemical National Bank, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
32 bis. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 34 bls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 92 bls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 222 
rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Arabic, Ham- 
burg, 401 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Mount Clay, 
Hamburg, 137 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, Mount Clay, Hamburg, 
31 rolls. 


Deutschland, Hamburg, 


PRINTING PAPER 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 57 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 16 rolls. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 31 cs. 

P. C. Zuhike, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 
20 bis. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Mt. Clay, Ham- 
burg, 18 bls. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Fred. VIII, Copen- 
hagen, 50 bls. 

British American Tobacco Co., Coaxet, Antwerp, 
72 rolls. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
508 bis. 

T. Barrett & Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 77 
bls. 

Fernstrom Paper Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 126 bis. 

Chemical National Bank, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
51 bls. 

Bank of America, Deutschland, Hamburg, 51bls. 

F. C. Strype, Samland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 

F. C. Strype, Samland, Antwerp, 2 rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Trondhjemsfjord, 
Trondhjem, 60 bis. 


American Machine & Foundry Co., Mauretania, 
London, 1 cs. 

W. V. Doorn, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 15 cs. 

Cohoes Envelope Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 51 rolls. 


W. Hartman, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 5 bls. 


PACKING PAPER 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 599 bls., 1,067 rolls. 


KRAFT PAPER 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 


burg, 441 rolls. 
STRAWBOARD 
A. Vuyk, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 212 rolls. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 91 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 35 
cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


L. de Jonge & Co., Samland, Antwerp, 111 cs. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Samland, Antwerp, 21 
cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 98 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 


METAL COATED PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 20 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Stuttgart, Bremen, 13 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 67 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Alaska, Havre, 10 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., Olympic, Bordeaux, 62 cs. 
G. Lueders & Co., Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 
Zinkeisen & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Samland, Antwerp, 23 
cs. 
; Phoenix Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 9 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Olympic, London, 6 
cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Mauretania, London, 
6 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
B. Altman & Co., Olympic, Paris, 5 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
American Express Co., Mauretania, Havre, 5 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 
Martin Bechtold, Inc., Mineric, Hong Kong, 25 
cs. 
COVER PAPER 
Steffens Jones Co., Arabic, H'amburg, 4 cs. 


CARBON PAPER 
J. P. Favor, Mt..Clay, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 bls. 
— D. Catty & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 

s. 

Morrisson Machine Co., Alaska, Havre, 28 cs. 

Guibout Freres, Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 

Keferstein & Demonet, Arabic, Hamburg, 15 cs. 

C. K. MacAlpine Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 60 rolls. 
A MacAlpine Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 

8. 

Kirscheimer Bros., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
52 rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 


Inc., 
Gothenburg, 127 bls. 


Drottningholm, 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 
Gothenburg, 1,411 rolls. 

J. W. Bauker, Drottningholm, 
bis. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Drottningholm, Gothen 
bur, 157 bls. 

Miller Paper Co., 
508 rolls. 

Miller Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 5 
bis. 

C. G. Winans Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
48 bis. 

Cc. G. Winans Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
4 bdls. 

C. G. Winans Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
1,077 rolls. 

Haas _ Bros., 
rolls. 

Crpep Kraft Co., Inc., 
burg, 39 rolls. 

Crpep Kraft Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen 
burg, 5 bis. 

Mugler & Umlauf, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
72 bis. 

Mugler & Umilauf, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
322 rolls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 1 bl. 


Inc., Drottningholm, 


Gothenbug, 15 


Drottningholm, Gothenburg. 


Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 122 


Drottningholm, Gothen- 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 34 
bls. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 50 bis. 
rags. 

National City Bank, Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 
86 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coaxet, Antwerp, 55 bls. 
bagging. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Coaxet, Antwerp, 62 bis. 
rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 78 
bis. rags. 

M. Fishbein Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 12 bis. 
rags. 

L. Winkowski Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 120 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, 
120 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 
15 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, 
455 bls. leather scrap. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
180 bls. jute waste. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Saugus, Barcelona 35 
jute waste. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Saugus, Barcelona, 95 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Saugus, Marseilles, 384 
bls. rags. 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., Saugus, Marseilles, 
226 bis. bagging. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Saugus, Mar- 
seilles, 26 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Goldbeck, Hamburg, 91 bls. 
rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., 315 bis. rags. 

State Bank, Goldbeck, Hamburg, 59 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Goldbeck, Hamburg, 52 bls 
rags. * 

Equitable Trust Co., Alaska, Havre, 56 bls. rags. 

Furness Withy & Co., Incemore, Belfast, 84 bls. 
paper stock. 

Hughes Fawcett, Incemore, Belfast, 27 bls. fla 
waste. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bolton Castle, Algiers, 
181 bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Archimedes, Manches 
ter, 12 bls. new cuttings. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Archimedes, Manches 
ter, 81 bls. cotton waste. 

Ayres W. C. Jones Co., Archimedes, Manches 
ter, 51 bls. cotton waste. 
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Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 


Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 
Inc., 


Saugus, Barcelona, 56 


Saugus, Barcelona, 
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F.L. Smithe Machine Co., inc. 


' Manufacturers of 


Envelope Machinery 


for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamped, embossed and tissue lined 
envelopes. Also die presses, tension machines, 
metal clasp machines, and all other machinery 
used in making envelopes. 


633 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. 
Sulphite Mill Engineers 
Jenssen Acid Towers, Jenssen Cool 
Bullard Gas Washer, Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Machines 
Consulting — Estimating — Valuation 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Neumeyer & Dimond 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 


Paper Trade Journal 


Covers Completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry 


It is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which means that our circulation claims 
are authentic and provable. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 53RD YEAR 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can.- 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and — Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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National City Bank, Archimedes, Manchester, 70 
bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Archimedes, Manchester, 70 
bls. bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 105 bls. 
rags. 

W. Baruch & Son, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 11 
bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
57 bis. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 150 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 149 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 40 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
422 bis. rags. 

First National Bank of Boston, Raifuku Maru, 
Hamburg, 72 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Titania, Genoa, 134 bls. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Davisian, Manchester, 
88 bls. bagging. 

C. R. Spence, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 19 
bls. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Minnesotan Kobe via Se- 
attle, 250 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 192 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 134 bls. 
rags. 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., Innoko, Rotter- 
dam, 117 bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Innoko, Rotterdam, 62 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 40 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 124 
bls. bagging. 

Reis & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 29 bls. cotton 
waste. 

S. Birkenstein Son, Marengo, Hull, 38 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 26 bls. 
paper stock. 

National City Bank, Marengo, Newcastle, 142 
bls. rags. 

M. Steenberg Son, Inc., Marengo, Newcastle, 3 
bis. rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
118 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
52 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
60 bis. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
37 bis. rags. 

L. Sher & Son, Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
181 bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 42 bls. 
rags. 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., 
Rotterdam, 49 bls. old carpets. 


OLD ROPE 

Brown Bros. & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 54 
coils. 

S. Birkenstein Son, Trondhjemsfjord, Bergen, 
64 bis. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Chicago City, Bristol, 87 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Chicago City, Swansea, 113 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 37 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 248 coils. 

G. W. Millar Co., Inc., Marengo, Hull, 119 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Newcastle, 157 
coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Marengo, Newcastle, 63 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 37 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 92 
coils. 


Burgerdyk, 


MANILA ROPE 
Republic Tag & Paper Co., Pres. Hayes, Manila, 
536 coils. 
T'nited Fiber Co., Pres. Hayes, Manila, 51 coils. 
T’sbrow Cordage Co., Pres. Hayes, Manila, 270 
coils, 


CASEIN 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., The Angeles, Buenos 
Aires, 416 bags, 55,036 kilos. 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Western World, Buenos Aires, 
666 bags. 
WOOD FLOUR 


A. Kramer & Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
500 bags. 
A. Kramer & Co., Inc., Trondhjemsfjord, Flek- 
kefjord, 620 bags, 31,200 kilos. 
W. Forster & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 924 bags, 
50,130 kilos. 
WOOD PULP 


Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Fred. VIII, 
Copenhagen, 36 bls. wood pulp. 

Buck Kiaer & Co., Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 600 
bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Commercial 
Trader, Harnosand, 5,400 bls. sulphite pulp, 914 
tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Commercial 
Trader, Harnosand, 1,404 bls. sulphate pulp, 237 
tons. 

Equitable Trust Co., Goldbeck, Hamburg, 319 
bls. sulphite pulp, 45 tons. 

Central Union Trust Co., Goldbeck, Hamburg, 
900 bis. sulphite pulp, 137 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
249 bis. sulphite pulp, 49 tons. 

FE. J. Keller Co., Inc., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg. 
724 bls. sulphite pulp, 108 tons. 

A. F. Kelley & Co., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
700 bis. sulphite pulp, 107 tons. 

White Star Line, Arabic, Hamburg, 452 bls. 
sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 512 
bls. wood pulp, 113 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 960 
bls. wood pulp, 192 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Mt. Clay, Ham- 
burg, 186 bls. wood pulp, 31 tons. 

International Acceptance Bank, Burgerdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 1,040 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1,078 bls. sulphite pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1,090 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 3,360 bls. wet pulp. 


IN TRANSIT TO CANADA 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 28, 1925 


Coated Paper Mills Co., Western World, Buenos 
Aires, 334 bags casein. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 238, 1925 








Castle & Overton, Inc., Meanticut, France, 230 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Meanticut, France, 23 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Nellore, Belgium, 41 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Caddoa, England, 
198 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Mont Aigoual, France, 
158 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 28, 1925 

Franklin Paper Co., Coaxet, Antwerp, 102 bls 
packing paper. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 8 
cs. packing paper. 

H. Bayersdorfer Co., Naperian, Antwerp, 35 cs. 
surface coated paper. 

Atlantic Paper Co., Naperian, Antwerp, 8 cs. 
printing paper. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Hornfels, Bremen, 
78 rolls printing paper. 











Paper House of Pennsylvania, Hornfels, Bremen, 
144 cs. printing paper. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Hornfels,-Bremen, 
258 rolls newsprint. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Tasmanic, Kotka, 
256 rolls news print. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Tasmanic, Kotka, 
49 rolls printing paper. 

Chemical National Bank, Legie, Hamburg, 90 
rolls news print. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Legie, Hamburg, 18 
cs. parchment paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Legie, Hamburg, 106 bis, 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 54 bis, 
rags. 

State Bank, Legie, Hamburg, 67 bls. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Hornfels, Bremen, 57 bis, 
rags. 

National City Bank, Hornfels, Bremen, 512 bis. 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Hornfels, Bremen, 89 bis. 
Tags. 

State Bank, Hornfels, Bremen, 200 bls. rags 

Baltimore Trust Co., Hornfels, Bremen, 445 bis. 
rags. 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., L. Mariner, 
London, 174 bls. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., L. Mariner, London, 217 bls. 
paper stock. 

New York Trust Co., L. Mariner, London, 33 
bls. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Hoosac, Glasgow, 78 bls. 
paper stock. 

G. M. Graves Co., Inc., 
bls. paper stock. 

C. J. Webb, Valemore, Liverpool, 23 bls. paper 
stock, 

J. A. Steer & Co., Valemore, Liverpool, 75 bls. 
paper stock. 

True & McClelland, Caledonian, Manchester, 18 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Caledonian, Liverpool, 11 
bls. rags. 

J. J. McGrath, Caledonian, Liverpool, 45 bls. 
rags. . 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., Maryland, London, 56 
bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller & Co., Inc., Minnesotan, Kobe, 114 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Zarembo, France, 433 
bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, Naperian, Hamburg, 307 
bls. rags. 

State Bank, Naperian, Hamburg, 126 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Naperian, Hamburg, 
262 bis. rags 

State Bank, Naperian, Hamburg, 103 bls. rags 

Union National Bank, Naperian, Antwerp, 40 
bls. rags 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
rags 

American Exchange National Bank, .Naperian, 
Antwerp. 86 bls. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Naperian, Antwerp, 373 
bls. rags. . 

C. Brandle, Naperian, Hamburg, 228 bls 

The Stone Bros. Co., 
rags 

Philadelphia National Bank, Coaxet, Antwerp, 
247 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Coaxet, Antwerp, 123 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coaxet, Antwerp, 209 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Alaska, Havre, 126 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Alaska, Havre, 2 bls. new 
cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 519 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 189 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Saugus, Barcelona, 86 bls. 
rags. 


Hoosac, Glasgow, 99 


Naperian, Antwerp, 48 bls. 


rags. 


Coaxet, Antwerp, 110 bls. 


Coaxet, Antwerp, 116 


(Continued on page 102) 
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THE ONEIDA CHUCK 


FOR USE WITH PAPER CORES 


“Save the Freight— 
Forget the Core Account” 


ONEIDA CHUCK Co., INC. 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Newsprint and Hanging 


Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 
APER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND RE 
PLETE MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF COST 
EQUIP ENT DESIGNS 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and VALUATIONS 
STRUCTURES 


OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STEAM PLANTS 
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Manufacturers of 


FILTER PAPER 
BLOTTING PAPER 
MATRIX PAPER 


Samples Upon Request 


THE EATON DIKEMAN CO. 
MILL AND MAIN OFFICE—LEE, MASS. 
537 PEARL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Blow Pits 
Acid Storage 
Tanks, Vats, 

Etc. 


Send us your specifications for 
prompt shipment. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Cones F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
a ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 

A B C, 5th Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley’s 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills “eS 
STEEL, iittala BRONZE 


and other Alloys 


Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
45 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Belgian Bank, Saugus, Barcelona, 159 bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 56 bls. rags. 

Belgian Bank, Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 13 bls. 
rags. 

State Bank, Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 125 bls. 
rags. 

Union National Bank, Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
144 bls, rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
132 bls. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
85 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 118 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 211 
bis. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Innoko, Rotterdam, 53 bis. rags. 

G. Mathes & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 397 bls. 
bagging. 

G. W. Millar Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 197 bls. 
rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 407 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Collamer, St. Nazaire, 404 
bis. rags. 

International Accep. Bank, Collamer, St. 
zaire, 133 bls. rags. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Inc., Collamer, St. Na- 
zaire, 107 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Collamer, 
Bordeaux, 167 bis. rags. 

National City Bank, Collamer, Bordeaux, 40 bis. 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 403 


Na- 


rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Bordeaux, 585 
bis. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Collamer, Bordeaux, 
233 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 
bis. rags. 

Central National Bank & Trust Co., Collamer, 
Bordeaux, 685 bls. rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Tasmanic Kotka, 4,153 
bls. wood pulp. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Svanhild, Oslo, 4,000 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Svanhild, Oslo, 2,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Svanhild, 
Oslo, 1,000 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Germany, 420 bls. wood 
pulp. 


136 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 28, 1925 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Hamburg, 31 bls. wrapping paper. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 92 rolls printing paper. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Raifuku Maru, 
Hamburg, 281 rolls printing paper. 

Carter Ink Co., Sable Island, St. Johns, 1 box 
carbon paper. 

American Trading House, 
110 bls. packing paper. 

ist National Bank of Boston, Lorain, Hamburg, 
187 rolls paper. 

1st National Bank of Boston, Lorain, Hamburg, 
154 bis. pasteboard. 

ist National Bank of Boston, Lorain, Hamburg, 
87 rolls printing paper. 

W. Hartman, Lorain, Hamburg, 88 bis. printing 
paper. 

W. Schall & Co., Lorain, Hamburg, 85 bls. 
wrapping paper. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Lorain Hamburg, 
100 bis. printng paper. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Lorain, Hamburg, 
330 cs. printing paper. 


Raifuku Maru, 


Lorain, Hamburg, 


(Continued from page 100) 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Natirar, Kotka, 11 cs. 
printing paper. 
G. F. Malcolm, Mercian, Liverpool, 14 cs. tissue 


paper. 
Chemical National Bank, Raifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 206 bls. rags. 


Lee Higginson & Co., Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
43 bis. rags. 

Tnd National Bank of Boston, Raifuku Maru, 
Hamburg, 120 bls. rags. 

Garfield National Bank, Raifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
34 bis. rags. 

Crocker-Burbank Co., Valacia, London, 255 bls. 
waste paper. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Valacia, London, 9 
bls. rags. 

Furness Withy & Co., Valacia, London, 50 bis. 
rags. 

True & McClelland, Caledonian, Manchester, 24 
bls. cotton waste. 

lst National Bank of Boston, Caledonian, Man- 
chester, 50 bis. cotton waste. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 
54 bls. new cuttings. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Caledonian, Manches- 
ter, 157 bls. new cuttings. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Caledonian, Liverpool, 
228 bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Caledonian, Liverpool, 
36 bis. waste paper. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Caledonian, Liverpool, 878 
bgs. hide cuttings. 

Train, Smith & Co., Caledonian, Liverpool, 150 
bls. hide cuttings. 

Merchants National Bank, Caledonian, Liverpool, 
15 bls. rags. 

R. Black, Lorain, Bremen, 308 bis. rags. 


G. M. Graves & Co., Inc., Lorain, Bremen, 67 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Lorain, Bremen, 134 
bls. rags. 

Garfield National Bank, Lorain, Hamburg, 107 
bls. rags. 


Lee Higginson & Co., Lorain, Hamburg, 70 bis. 
rags. 


Textile Trading Co., Lorain, Hamburg, 146 bls. 
cotton waste. 

A. Bunge, Lorain, Hamburg, 95 bls. rags. 

Atlantic National Bank, Lorain, Hamburg, 110 
bls. rags. 


2nd National Bank of Boston, Lorain, Hamburg, 
149 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Inc., 
317 bis. rags. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Barbadian, London, 
102 bis. rags. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Barbadian, London, 
185 bls. waste paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Barbadian, London, 126 bis. 
waste paper. 

lst National Bank of Boston, Barbadian, Lon- 
don, 62 bls. rags. 

American Express Co., Barbadian, London, 55 
bls. rags. 

Crocker-Burbank Co., 
bis. waste paper. 


Merchants National Bank, Barbadian, London, 
92 bis. rags. 


Furness Withy & Co., Barbadian, London, 56 
bis. rags. 

Crocker-Burbank Co., Lehigh, London, 119 bis. 
waste paper. ‘ 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Mercian, Liverpool, 
76 bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Mercian, Liverpool, 
64 bis. bagging. 

Chas. C. Joslin, Sable Island, Halifax, 24 bdls. 
scrap canvas. 

Chas. C. Joslin, Sable Island, Halifax, 35 bdls. 
old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Caledonian, Liverpool, 95 
coils old rope. 


Lorain, Hamburg, 


Barbadian, London, 273 


Brown Bros, & Co., Barbadian, Liverpool, | 
coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Mercian, Liverpool, 56 
old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Malmen, Gothenbur,y 
coils old rope. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Lehigh, Hull, 219 coils « 
rope. 

National City Bank, Pres. Hayes, Manila, 3; 
pgs. manila hemp rope. 

Ist National Bank of Boston, The Anxecle 
Buenos Aires, 1,834 bags casein, 110,040 K’s. 

J. Andersen & Co., Delaware, Greaker, 417 bls 
sulphite pulp. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Delaware, Greaker, 250 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Lorain, Hamburg, 650 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Lorain, Hamburg, 
1,120 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Malmen, Goth- 
enburg, 186 bls. dry pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Malmen, Gothenburg, 3,450 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Malmen, Goth- 
enburg, 8,382 bis. kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Malmen, Goth- 
enburg, 1,270 bls. sulphite pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Malmen, Gothenburg, 
875 bls. dry pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
Sundsvall, 5,000 bls. sulphate pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Natirar, 4,614 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Inc., , Hamburg, 560 


Inc., Natirar, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1925 


H. P. Chandler Co., W. Madaquet, Liverpool, 
478 bis. rags. 


W. H. Masson, Quaker City, Middleborough, 44 
bis. rags. 


Old Colony Trust Co., Quaker City, Leith, 119 
bls. rags. 

R. Wolf, Clontarf, Leghorn, 153 bls. paper stock. 

A. Wilkesling, Ryufuku Maru, Hamburg, 374 
bls. rags. 


American Express Co., Ryufuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 375 bis. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hornfels, Bremen, 173 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 224 bls. 
rag pulp. 

Prasaco, Delfina, San Juan, 39 bdls. old rope. 

Buck Kiaer & Co., Commercial Trader, Harno- 
sand, 3,407 bls. sulphate pulp, 576 tons. 

A. F. Kelly & Co., Commercial Trader, Harno- 
sand, 97 bls. sulphate pulp, 16 tons. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Yeifuku Maru, Hamburg, 
400 bls. wood pulp. 

Central Union Trust Co., Yeifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 800 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ryufuku Maru, Hamburg, 
606 bls. wood pulp. 

American Express Co., 
burg, 700 bls. wood pulp. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., Ryufuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp. 


Equitable Trust Co., Ryufuku Maru, Hamburg, 
730 bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 825 
bls. wood pulp. 


Buckley, Dunton & Co., Laura, 441 bls. wood 
pulp. 
ae Dunton & Co., Deuwel, 1,350 bis. wood 
P. 


Buckley, Dunton & Co., Koenigsberg Preussen, 
4,418 bls. wood pulp. 


Ryufuku Maru, 


Ham 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt TEXAS GULF 
& Co., Inc. SULPHUR 


128 Duane Street, New York 


ren 99: Per Cent Pure 
For Paper Makers 


Huge reserves, ample 
DYESTUFFS stocks of remarkably 


COLORS pure material and unex- 
CHEMICALS celled services. 


Branch Offices: Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


BOSTON - - - - - - 157 Federal St. 
PROVIDENCE - - - 52 Exchange Place General Offices 


PHILADELPHIA - - - - 111 Arch St. 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - - 305 W. Randolph St. 


—ALSO— Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
- 10 St. Peter Street Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 
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CASTLE & OVERTON 


—INCORPORATED— 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wra all moist 
and greasy 


Branch Offices and Agencies in 


ENGLAND SWEDEN GERMANY 
BELGIUM SPAIN 
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Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For sealing cartons 
cab Stasis te tole 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


2g 


Importers and Dealers in 


Rags, Pulp, Paper Stock 


Ds 
Ls 


Wf AOS PS 


S72ALS SS 


All standard sizes, 
weights and colors. 
Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


o 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Waldhof, Tilsit & Ragnit 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


OrFice oF THE PaPrerR TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, April 1, 1925. 

None too satisfying is the presentment of facts which the paper 
men contemplate as they close their books on the first quarter of 
1925 and turn their eyes hopefully in the direction of the second 
quarter. While there are few who will admit that business has not 
undergone an improvement there are also few who will not admit 
that January, February and March have been something of a dis- 
appointment. There have been the good spots and the bad ones 
but at no time has there been that healthy, spontaneous tone which 
i$’ produced only by a ready and generous flow of orders. Buying, 
it is true, has been on a more liberal scale than it was during the 
latter part of 1924 but there is still that fear of being overstocked 
and of being caught with a greater supply than the demand can 
take care of which leads to cautious buying. One cannot speak 
df it now exactly as a hand-to-mouth buying but, in many lines, 
at: least, it is little more than that for the transactions are all moving 
within close confines and narrow. limits. Prices are not materially 
different from what they were January 1. They have shunted back 
and forth to some extent but have never varied a great deal. At 
the present writing they are firm but the times do not seem to 
justify any very radical change and it is probable that prices on 
most items will hang about where they are for weeks to come. 
Production is going along in an almost normal manner and the 
demand is sufficient to keep the market free from a dangerous 
accumulation of stock. It is encouraging to note that cutting and 
slashing of prices is not developing to any extent, that concession 
making is rare and that prices are being well adhered to. The 
paper men again express the belief that April will bring better 
things and they are now hanging their hopes on that expectation. 
News print is swinging along splendidly. In fact, as far as news 
print is concerned, the quarter just ended has been perfectly satis- 
factory and news has made a fine start on the year. 

(Fine papers seem to be in better demand than they were at one 
* time but could still stand considerable stimulation. It is hoped that 
this month will see a substantial betterment here. Coarse papers are 
still slow although they are in somewhat better demand than at 
certain periods during January and February. 

Board is facing better times and, in fact, the demand is even now 
on the pick up. The conditions in this market are considered quite 
satisfactory and April should bring good results. Easter brought 
a flood of business to this market. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Mechanical pulp is responding to an active demand. The fine 
condition news print is in at this time and which it has been in 
for many weeks gives mechanical pulp its substantial following. 
All grades are in good demand, pricés are firm and mechanical pulp 
should go ahead in a parallel way to news. 


Chemical Pulp 
News of the settlement of the Swedish lockout removes the great- 
est element of doubt from the chemical pulp market. With the 
lockout in«progress- the oufcome of the industrial disturbance was 
awaited: as*.a- determining factor in the future of this market. 


Opinious had differed as to the probable duration of the lockout 
so that word of the settlement after two weeks’ progress was re- 
ceived with great satisfaction and the market consequently settled 
down to a serenity which nothing in the offing is likely to dis- 
turb. The market has been growing stronger due to the trouble 
in Sweden and eventually prices would probably have showed an 
advance. As it is now business is good, the pulp men are well 
satisfied and it is probable that prices will now continue indefinitely 
at approximately the quotations which are now available. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope is in but an indifferent demand. Orders are very slow 
in coming through and there is little indication of any disposition to 
buy for other than immediate needs. Bagging demand has fallen off 
a trifle and a mark down in prices has been made which may lead to 
a recovery in this market. Business for old rope and bagging is 
not just what the season of the year and general conditions would 
seem to warrant. 

Rags 

Rags are not participating in that briskness which the dealers 
have been hoping for. Domestic rag demand has slumped a little 
as the foreign raw demand did a week or two ago. The higher grades 
are in fair demand but the call for the lower grades is much below 
normal. Prices for the most part are standing up but there have 
been some slight changes, the trend being downward. The market 
is in a vastly improved condition now as to supplies. The stock 
is coming in well and the dealers are getting a fair quantity of 
certain grades which they were long unable to supply. Orders 
for these have been held up so long, however, that these grades are 
being consumed as fast as they come in to fill delayed orders and 
there will probably continue to be a shortage in these for some little 
time to come. 

Waste Paper 


There has been no change in waste paper except that collections 
are getting back to normal. The demand is none too good but there 
has apparently been a slight betterment during the past two weeks. 
Prices are holding firm to their present position. 


Twine 


Twine has been enjoying a little activity due to the Easter season. 
Business in this line has been very slow but the Easter demand has 
given the market a spurt which is encouraging while it lasts but 
which naturally is doomed to be short-lived. There have been no 
changes in prices for some time. 


Crown-Willamette Buys Big Tract of Land 


PorTLAND, Me., March 27, 1925——The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company on March 21 purchased a large tract of land near Camas, 
Wash., for approximately $500,000. The property includes all of 
Lady’s Island, all the shore line on the Columbia River in Camas: 
all unsold platted and unplatted property in Camas; all lands on La 
Camas Lake, incuding the reservoir which supplies the Camas paper 
mills with water, and all ditches and riparian rights of the La Camas 
Water Power Company. As previously announced the Crown- 
Willamette Company expects to put up a million dollar mill beside its 
present mill, for the manufacture of paper bags. 
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WOOD PULP 
ACENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltp., | | AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 


17 EAST 42nd ST., c FOR DEWATERING PULP 
NEW YORK i ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 


3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—<«mall power required to operate. 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street, New York 


“FS QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


; | Ih “FORSHAGA” 
3 * Mm | d| Bleached Sulphite 
e2UO: TONS'GaLry,; 

AMERICAN MADE Fok AMERICAN TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- | 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
a Extra Strong Kraft 


ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 


is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


[ SPECIAL | : 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 

Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


far as we know, the only pulverized clay which NORWAY 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


| [|_u_m_WITHEMINER-EDGAR cO:! The Borregaar d Company 
eT Shil| E=—— == 
Liaw | | Vu i Wn) il ; 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Parzen Traps Journat, 
Wepwnespay, April 1, 1925. 

The progress of the chemical market during the past week 
has been without any notable change. Prices are not changing, 
most of the buying is on a contract basis and there is rarely any 
offerings at special concessions. Here and there a slight better- 
ment has been noted but whether or not there is any permanency 
to it remains to be seen. For the most part, however, business is 
no better than fair and there is no immediate indication of anything 
like a real stir. The first quarter of the year has been fairly 
satisfactory and the chemical men are now hoping for the best 
as they face the approach of warmer weather with its inevitable 
tendency to a chemical slump. 

BLANC FIXE.—Blanc Fixe which has been doing fairly well 
had a better week than it has seen for some time. It is now 
doing very nicely. The painting trade is buying extensively just 
now and that helped give blanc fixe a miniature boom during the 
week. Good business from this same source will probably be 
available for some time. The paper industry is also buying 
liberally at this time. The pulp is selling at from $60 to $70 a ton 
and the powder at from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING /POWDER.—Although bleaching powder demand 
fell off slightly a week ago it is still traveling along on a good 
schedule. There is no real distress tonnage available anywhere 
and no one is trying to dump any surplus stock on the market 
at any special price consideration. The contract price is being 
strictly held to all along the line and this commodity promises 
to enter upon the warm weather period in better shape than is 
usually the case. It is expected that the manufacturers will again 
cut down production throughout the summer and, if they do, 
bleaching powder will probably be able to bridge the gap in fine 
shape. The price remains at from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—There has been no change in caustic 
soda. Contract buying continues very good but the spot market 
is showing little life. Prices are holding firm at from 3.10 to 3.15 
cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Another week of sameness is reported for casein. 
The demand is satisfactory but improvement is slow about de- 
veloping. It is still quoted at from 12 to 13 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—These are excellent days for China clay. It 
has been doing well right along and, while the demand grows no 
better, the orders keep coming in consistently and the stock moves 
with clock-work regularity. The price is from $16 to $20 a ton 
on the imported grades and from $12 to $15 a ton on the domestic 
grades. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine demand is still very good although it 
recently fell off a little. The market is firm and the quotation is 
still from $4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin continues in the same healthy condition it has 
been in for weeks. The price has been shifting about so much 
that it is hard to keep track of, the quotation at this writing being 
slightly higher than that recorded to it a week ago. It is now 
selling at the naval stores centers at about $6.85. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake which has been doing satisfactorily 
showed a bit brisker demand during the past week. Inquiries 
were frequent and some good business was booked for future ship- 
ment. The spot orders are not so plentiful. There has been no 
change in price, from $17 to $20 still being asked. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash had another nice week. This com- 
modity is now in excellent shape, is working along toward con- 
stant betterment and has bright prospects ahead. The price is 
still 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—There has been no break in the 
demand for sulphate of alumina. Business is swinging along in 
the same healthy state and the spot lots of iron free which appeared 


in the market a week ago and which were selling at two ceuts 
a pound have disappeared. Such transactions as took place during 
the past week were at the regular schedule figure. This commodity 
is quoted at from 1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound for the commercial 
grades at the Eastern works and at from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound 
for the iron free. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur remains in the same condition with the 
slated contract withdrawals proceeding without interruption. The 
price remains at from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Tale which has been looking upward has advanced in 
price and is now being quoted at from $17 to $18 a ton. 


Protest Against Railroad Rates in Virginia 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

RichMonp, Va., March 30, 1925.—Complaint of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia in behalf of paper industries against the rates 
charged by seventeen railroads on pulp wood to paper plants in the 
State was considered recently at a joint hearing by the State Cor- 
poration Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
lower rates were ordered by the two commissions reporting separately 
but in agreement last week. 

Filing of complaints before the commission by the state was 
at the instance of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company and 
the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, operating at Covington, Big 
Island, Coleman and Buena Vista, Va, Carriers named in the com 
plaint were- Chesapeake and Ohio, Southern, Norfolk and Western, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, Virginia Railway, Carolina, 
Clinchfield and Ohio, Baltimore and Ohio, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk-Southern, Danville and Western, Chesa- 
peake Western, Washington and Old Dominion, Potomac, 
Fredericksburg and Piedmont, Virginia Blue Ridge, and Nelson 
and Albermarle railroad companies. 

It was alleged in the complaint against the carriers that rates 
charged on pulp. wood to the paper mills are excessive and un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Rates were requested for 
the future not only for single line haul, but also joint line hauls. 

In their decisions the commissions not only ordered a generally 
reduced schedule, but also specified a lower scale on pine than on 
other woods. The Interstate Commerce Commission granted the 
carriers sixty days to comply with the lowered scale before the 
will issue an order compelling them, in the event of refusal t 
comply. 

Hearing of the case was conducted by Commissioner Leste: 
Hooker and a representative of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion with Commerce Counsel Mason Munghum also present. It 
was found that there is no uniform scale of rates on pulp wood in 
Virginia and that in few if any instances are there joint scales 
Variations appeared between the interstate and intrastate rates 
charged by the same road in the case of the C & O, N & W and 
others in this state. 

Complainants contended that it was necessary to draw wood from 
new territories and more distant points and a scale of rates t 
cover all hauls of from eleven to twenty, and so on in divisions up 
to 300 miles, was provided. The commissions also agreed that 
there is no good reason why carload rates on pine pulp wood should 
be higher on other roads than on the C & O, and specified in cents 
per ton the complete schedule. Similar parallels were drawn in 
finding the single line, and two line scale of rates unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. 


New England Card & Paper Co. Incorporates 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 31, 1925.—A charter of incorporation 
has been granted to the New England Card and Paper Company 
of this city by the Secretary of State. There are to be 1,500 shares 
of stock at a par value of $100. The incorporators are Hobart Bb. 
Swan, Douglass L. Swan and Mary C. Swan, all of Springfield. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


All kinds 
and 
thicknesses 
of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 
The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


S652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


ser: PAPER MILL MATERIALS <=s° 


QUALITY 
SIZE 


EMPIRE SIZE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


“Asten” Asbestos Dryer Felt 


Speeds the drying process, dries the paper more 
uniformly and satisfactory at lower steam cost 
and improves production. 


MADE IN ALL WIDTHS UP TO 252 INCHES. 


Be" H.N.HILL'&S CO. PHILADELPHIA "% 


for Papermakers 


any shape or style. The 
largest plug factory in this — 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 
ties, 
Write for prices and particulars 
Athens Implement & 


Manufacturing Co. 


PAPER TESTS 


In Accordance with T. A. P. P.I. 
Standard Methods 
' Oiis—Paper—Water—Microphotography 
Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and 
Photometric Tests 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave., New York 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 





108 


Market Quotations 


joted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all i 
Ge ee on these a your eecnilies is referred. wane 


BID OFFERED 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940............. a 102° 
Advance Bag and oe, 7s 1943...... ° 100° 
Aroostook Pulp and Paper, 6s 1925. oath 
Bastrop Pulp and Paper, 7%s 1932. 108° 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927. 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6448 1942 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co., 8s 1941... 
Beaver Board, N. Y. Curb, 8s 1933.... 
Beaver Products Corp., 7¥4s 1942..... 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943.. 
Brown Pa Saar Me GON yS65065605000000sb056 06405000 
Berlin Mills, DE EEE sevesecencovcceccavecensencconece 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 
Brown Company Serial, 6s 1925-43 
Paper, 6%s 1925-42 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 
Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 1930......... eesusebeeeses 
Seer eh Fanet, £0 BOP wccocvccccscccccccccccccces 
Chicoutimi Pulp Co., 6s 1943 
Donnaconna Paper Co. Ltd., 6s 1940 
Paper, 
Paper, 6% 
Paper, 
Fox River 
Fort Orange Pape 
Eddy Paper Co., 7% 
Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927 a 
Gilbert Paper Co., 648 1923-29.... 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39. 
Hercule Corp’n, 8s 1936 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925 
essup & Moore Pa Co., 6s 1939.. 
enmore Pulp and Paper Co., 6s 1937.. 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 
Mengel Company, 7s 1934 
National Paper and Type, 6s 1947 
Oswego Falls Corp., 88 1942.........ceeeeeees ehosoveve 
Qrene Pulp and Paper, Se 1941... .ccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 6s 1943..........eeeeeees Jeneeiee 
Oxford Paper Co., 6s 1947 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber Ist 7s 1928 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 
Parker, Young Co., 64s 1944 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 6s 1943 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon .Co., Series A, 8s 1940 
i) Pe Ce BE nonccns<0 obencecesscces eseneccces 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 
River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 
St. Regis Paper, 6%s, 1929-35 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934.... 
St. Croix Paper, 5s_1923-37 
Stevens & Thomson Paper, 6s 1942.... 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941. 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940... 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 
Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27....... peweesces oe 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951 
STOCKS 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 

Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd 

Advance Bag and Paper, Com 

Advance Bag and Paper, 

Beaver Board, Com 

Beaver Board, Pfd 

Bryant Paper, Ca 

Bryant Paper, 

Brompton Pulp and Paper, Cap 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd 

Crown Williamette, Com 

Crown Williamette, 7% A, Pfd 

Donnaconna Paper, P 

Great Northern Paper, Cap........esceeeseeees saaneboes 
Howard Smith Paper Co., Com 

Howard Smith Paper Co., Pfd... 

essup & Moore Paper, Pfd.... 

nternational Paper Co., Com. 

International Paper Co., Pfd 

Mengel Company, Com... 

Mengel Company, Pfd... 

Oxford Papers, Com... 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd... 

Provincial Paper Co., Com 

Provincial Paper Co., Pfd 

Price Brothers, C. 

St. Croix Pa 

St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap 

St. Regis Paper Co., Ca 

Smith (Howard) Paper 

Smith (Howard) Paper Co., Ltd. 

Spanish River —- and Paper, 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Pfd 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, Cap.........+++++0+ Soscee 
West Virginia — and Paper. Cap 

West Virginia Pu g and Paper, Pfd 
Whittaker Paper, Com 
Whittaker Paper, Pfd 


* Nominal. 


87 oes 
BID ASKED 
65 67 

as 4 115* 


12° 
75° 
8 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
S fine 14: 


Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit ... 
eets 


Bip ..escccee - -50.00 
Scere’ Boards. .75.00 
wt, 

Container 
Sulphate Screenings— 
Coarse 
Refined 
Ground Wood— 
Screenings ......20.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 


15.00 
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@ 16.00 
@ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 


No. 1 Imported... .32.00 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic... .30.00 


@ 38.00 
@ 35.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached ........ 3.85 
Easy Bleaching.. 2.90 


No. 


Sulphate— 
3.50 
_ (F. 0. b. Pulp Mill 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 


phite 

News Sulphite 7 
Mitscherlich ..... 3.00 
Kraft (Domestic). 2.70 

Soda Bleached .... 4.00 


New Rags 
Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.14.50 
New White, No. 2 8.00 
Silesias No. 1...10.50 
New Unbleached. 14.00 


Pink’ Muslin... 
New Light Sec- 


O. D. Khaki Cut- 
tings ......++. 6.50 
Men’s Corduroy.. 6,00 
New Mixed Blacks 4.00 
. Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ...... 
Miscellaneous .. 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ....... 4.00 


Miscellaneous ... 3.25 
Black Stockings.... 4.00 
oofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings.. 3.15 
No. one oo 3.38 
2.85 
2.00 
2.75 


A. ag 


‘Senden Ben 


New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light nnelettes. .11.00 
Unbl’chd_ Cottons...13.75 
New White Cut- 

a 14.00 
New Light Oxfords.10.00 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 
New ixed Cut- 

tings 4.25 
New Dark Cuttings 3.75 
No. 1 White Linens.10.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Old = Extra 

Prints 4.25 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Med. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens... 425 
Checks and Blues.. 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.50 

Dark Cottons.... 2.40 

Shoppery ....... 2.30 
French Blues 


Bagging 
Prices to Mill F. o. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.70 
Bright, Bagging... 2.55 
Mixed Bagging.... 2.30 
Sound Bagging ... 2.20 
Roofing Bagging... 1.60 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic ‘ 
3.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 4.00 
Domestic 


®99S9S9858_qgS 8H998S 898 989 


@® 888 99890088 7 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard,White, No. 1 
Hard, White, No. 2 
Soft, White, No. 1 

Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ....... 
Overissue Mag... 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1. 

Solid Book Ledger 

Ledger Stock . 
New B. B. 

Manilas— 


s 
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wn 
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ee 
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Print 
Centainer Board. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales. 
News— 
No. 1 White News. 
Strictly Overissue 
Strictly Folded... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Common Paper.... 


Twines 
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April 2, 1925 


PULP STONES 


All sizes supplied promptly 


The Smallwood - Low Stone Co. 
LISBON, OH 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, 0O. 
40 Lindquist Bidg. 5716 Euclid Ave. 


POWDERED COAL eae 
pecia 
RODERICK D. DONALDSON 
37 West 39th Street mecenauees New York City 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. ' 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 
Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Censulting and Operating 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk a and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustmen 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


TABER PUMPS 


510 illustrates Taber SL 
Deatie Suction Centrifugal Pump 


2a St, 
Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


PAPER TESTING 


T.A.P.P.I. Standard Methods 
Microscopical Tests, Photomicrographs, Physical Tests, 
Chemical Tests 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street New York 


| HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


SULPHUR 
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— eee -_ 
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No. 2 
Ne. 3 Fine Writing 


No. 1 M. F. Book.. 
No. 1 S. 2s © 


Book : 
Coated Roo ces 
Coated Label 
News—Rolls, mill— 

News—Sheets, mill. 
No. 1 Manila...... 
No. 4 Fibre.... «+ 
No. 2 Manila. . eevee 


KR REKRK OF F 
@ 6009090000008 © 0000000 


® 


ey 
——... 
Said News.. 


47.50 @50.00 
-50.00 @52.50 
Manila Line Chip. 60.00 @62.50 
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Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.15 
White Envel. Cut- 


rene noue oe 
SsAan wo 
cooum w 


raft 

“i Kraft Cuts. 

Manila ge 

ene. ;. 

Ex. No. 1 Manila. j 
Print Manila 
Folded News (over- 

issue) 
~ See 
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Straw Cli pings. 

Binders’ lippings. 

Roofing Stock, f. b. 

Give. Net Cash— 
1 


®28®8 
ob 
ewes 
3333s 


BOSTON 


Paper 

Ledgers— 
Sulphite ........ 
Rag content .... 


Bonds— 
Sulphite ......+- 


All Rag .....-- 


Sul. ™ 2. 
Ne 1 aa ksh 


Slaters 
Best Tarred, 1 Ply, 
GE cocceccs wuss 1.590 @ 1.60 


ew we 
to 
uw 


shes 158 8 


guseens 
eK 
208090999 98 


a b Boia, Poesy 0.78 


No i 2.50 


No. 1 Old Manila. 1.75 


88088998890 
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Manila Rope .... 
Mixed Rope ...... 

Scrap burlaps.... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 

Mixed Strings.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 


Domestic Rags Mew) 
Price f. o. b. B 


Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No.1 . 15 

Silesias, No. 1.. . @ 

New Unbleached. é 15 

Washable 07%@ .08 

Fancy ° 
Cottons—According to 

Gra lue— 

Blue overalls.... a 
New Black, soft... _ 
Khaki Cuttings.... . — 
Cordur J 0444 

12% 


888888989 
ere & w 
tat 


New 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price f. o. b. Boston 
elie - 1 
Te 
Miscellaneous ... 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ° 
Miscellaneous . 
Resieg, Stock— 


Paper 


Bonds ...sssseeees 


sopertine ceccece 


3 essccccesece 
1 Jute Manila. 

Manila Sul., No. 1 

Manila No. Besense 

No. 2 Kra 

No. 1 Kraft.. 


— pacseocusan 
Carload lots. ... .65.00 


Domestic 
Manila Rope.. 
Sisa] Rope 


Scra Burlaps. . c 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings... 


PHILADELPHIA 


1 BS 
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oe fgons News.. : 
ewspa - fi 
No. 1 lereonoer. 50 
Common Paper.. -45 
Straw Dewd. Chip. -70 
Binders Bd., “Chip... 65 


Domestic Rage—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 


mene No. a 
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Thirds and Blues 
Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings... 

Resting, Stock— 
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TORONTO 
Sulphite easy bleach- 


Paper 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) 60.00 


Sheets, (2 tous or 
over) . ° 


No. 1 M. F. (ear- 
No. 2 1 


Sulp ite news grade 55.00 
A Sulphite, bleached. 80.00 
i Sulphate ......... 65.00 


"= Old Waste Paper 


oe 
@ 
ce 
a 
© 
we 
@ (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 
gt Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. e- 
@ Seft White  * 
@ 4. ——- 3.25 
ite Blk, News. 1. 
@ 4.75 Book and Letgue _ 
Flat Magazine and 
e Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
e pled Book Stock 
Ledgers and Writ- 
@ EE 0.000 
Solid Ledgers... 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 
Printed Manilas. . 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue 
Folded News.... 
No. 1 Mixed 


® 88 888 88 8 8 


No. 1 White shirt 

cuttings ......... 

No. 2 White shirt 
cuttings 

Fancy shirt cut- 


tings 
No. 1 Old yates. 
Third and biuves.. 


& 
we 
» 
2 





